2 PORTRAIT OF LADY BEAUMONT. 


And, Lady, he whose name is thine 
Commands a listless senate’s ear ; 

He higher yet shall soar and shine, 
Supported by a people’s cheer. 

A generous people cheers your Lord ; 
And while they faith and love repose, 

No power on earth shall rend the cord 
That binds the Shamrock with the Rose. 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. 


BY EDMUND H. YATES. 


I wix1 tell to you a story, for in winter time we bore ye 
With many an ancient legend and tale of bygone time ; 
And methinks that there is in it enough to pass a minute, 
So to add to my vainglory I have put it into rhyme. 
As I heard it you shall hear it,—by one whom I revere it 
Was told me, as in childhood upon his knee I sat ; 
It treats of days long vanished, of the times of James the Banished, 
Of periwig, and rapier, and quaint three-curnered hat. 


Sir Walter Ralph de Guyon, of a noble house the scion, 

Though his monarch was defeated still held bravely to his cause, 
And foremost in the slaughter by the Boyne’s ill-fated water, 

Was seen, his knightly cognizance,—a bear with bloody paws. 


But when the fight was over, escaping under cover 
Of the darkness and*confusion, to England he returned, 
As well might be expected, dispirited, dejected, 
But his rage within him smouldered, nor ever brightly burned ; 


Save when his daughter Alice would say, in playful malice, 
That she loved the gallant Orange much better than the Green ; 
And that as a maid she’d tarry till she found a chance to marry 
With one true to William her bold King and Mary her good Queen. 
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Gazen Erm, long abused and torn 
By factions fighting for the sway, 
Has still within her spirits born, 
Shall lead her on from night to day,— 
From night to day shall lead her on, 
Through faithless friends and open foes ; 
Bring back her power and glory gone, 
And bind the Shamrock with the Rose. 


Her valley’ green ’newth suriny skies, 
Shall bicsnigs yet abundant bear; 
On patriot adlfs her Hope relies, - 
Nor lesa upon her dgpghtors fair : 
* Her daughters rare haye sterling hearts: . 
" And tangling eyes, opch lover knows ;- 
the | joy, devoted love. imparts: 
Bitids close the Simrock and the foe 
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Then Sir Walter’s brow would darken, and he’d mutter, “ Alice 
hearken | 
By my child no such treason shall be spoken, e’en in jest ; 
And bethink you, O my daughter! there is one across the water 
Who shall one day have his own again, though now he’s sor 
distress’d.” 


Little knew he that each even, ’twixt the hours of six and seven, 
Just below his daughter’s casement‘a whistle low was blown ; 

And that soon as e’er it sounded through the wicket gate she bounde 
And was clasped in the embrace of one of bold “King Wilhan 


Ay! De Ruyter was a gentleman, and high-bred were his people ; 
No chapel-going folks were they, but loved a church and steeple ! 
His blood of every good Dutch race contained a little sprinkle— 
A Knickerbocker was his sire, his aunt a Rip van Winckle ; 
And so well he danced, and sang, and kissed, and talked so wondr: 
clever, 
He gave this maiden’s heart a twist, and conquered it for ever ! 
And being thus a captain gay, “ condemned to country quarters,” 
A favorite of his royal lord, adorned with stars and garters, 
He saw this young maid, 
As one day on parade 
He was gaily attired, all jackboots and braid ; 
He stared, she but glanced, 
Her charms it enhanced, 
She passed by him quickly, he rested entranced ! 
No orders he utters, 
But vacantly mutters 
(Though, clamouring round him, his underlings gabble harc 
‘“‘She’s to me Eloisa; to her I’ll be Abelard !” 
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And ever since that hour, whene’er he had the power, 
Across to bold Sir Walter’s the Captain bent his path ; 

At the garden gate he met her—upon his knee he set her— 
And, vanquished by the daughter’s love, forgot the father’s wrath. 


Till when on the day in question, with a view to aid digestion, 
Some retainers of Sir Walter, who with their lord had dined, 

Bethought of promenading what in Gamp is called the “ garding,” 
And, during their researches, what think ye they should find ? 


But a gallant captain kneeling, and apparently appealing 
To a dame who, to all seeming, was encouraging his suit ; 

All dishevelled were her tresses by the warmth of his caresses, 
And her eye with love was liquid, although her voice was mute. 


“A prize! a prize!” quoth these Papist spies— 
“A prize for our gallant lord!” 
And before poor De Ruyter awoke from surprise 
They had pinioned his arms, they had bandaged his eyes ; 
And when he recovered, his first surmise 
Was, “ At length I am thoroughly floored !”’ 
For assistance he calls, but they gag him, 
And off to Sir Walter they drag him: 
While Abraham Cooper, 
A stalwart old trooper, 
Expresses a hope that they ’ll “scrag” him. 
He conceives it “a pretty idea, as 
To think that these Dutch furrineerers 
Should come here a-courtin’, 
On our manors sportin’ : 
A set of young winkers and leerers |” 
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Sir Walter’s brow grew black as night, 
He doubted if he heard aright ; 
‘What, to my daughter knecling, here ! 
Methinks thou’rt daring, cavalier, 
To venture ’neath the gripe of one 
Whose ancient race, from sire to son, 
Has ever, e’en in face of death, 
Upheld that pure and holy faith 
By thee and thme denied ! 
Or think’st thou that, to bow the knee 
And whisper words of gallantry 
To one of English blood and birth, 
Were pastime meet for hour of mirth ? 
God’s life! before to-morrow’s sun 
Gilds yonder copse thy race is run ; 
Nought care I for thy foreign king, 
From yon tall oak thy corpse shall swing, 
Yuet good or ill betide.” 


Away he is hurried, 
All worried and flurried, 
And locked in a chamber, dark, dirty, and small,— 
Huge barriers of iron 
The windows environ, 
And the door leads but into the banquetting-hall. 
That banquetting-hall is soon gaily lit up, 
For Sir Walter loved dearly a well-filled cup,— 
And sent to invite 
Each guest that night, 
With “where you have dined, boys, why there you shall sup.’ 
In the banquetting-hall, 
Both great and small, 
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The cavalier knights, the retainers tall, 

Together are gathered —one and all. 

The red wine has flowed and taken effect 

On all, save poor Alice, who distraite, deject, 

Has refused to take part in this riotous revel, 

And wished those who did with the — Father of evil. 


The mirth was at its loudest—the humblest and the proudest 
Were hobnobbing together, as though the dearest friends ; 

While some for wine were bawling, there were others loudly calling 
For a song,—that ancient fiction which e’er to misery tends ; 


When Sir Walter grasped the table —rose as well as he was able— 
And entreated for a moment that his guests would give him heed: 
“Tis St. Michael’s eve—a time accurséd by a crime ® 
Committed by my ancestor,—a ruthless, bloody deed ! 


“ For during times of danger, a sable-armoured stranger 

One night had roused the castle and shelter had implored ; 
Much gold he said he carried, and now too late had tarried 

To risk the chance of robbers, or to cross the neighbouring ford. 


“ He was shown into a bedroom, since that period called the Red Room. 
(You can see it,” said Sir Walter, “ for yonder is the door ; 

And there in our safekeeping the Dutchman now is sleeping ;) 
But from that room the stranger never, never issued more. 


“ But throughout this ancient castle, each terror-stricken vassal 
Heard shriek on shriek resounding in the middle of the night ; 

And with the dawn of morning would each have ‘ given warning,’ 
But for one little obstacle, yclept the ‘ feudal right.’ 
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‘So no murm’ring e’er was uttered, and old Sir Brandreth muttered 
That his visitor had left him as soon as break of day ; 

But one thing worth attention, Sir Brandreth didn’t mention, — 
He didn’t take his armour: there in the room it lay; 


“ And there it lies at present: but each credulous old peasant 
Will tell you that upon this night the spectre walks abroad ; 
"Tis just about his hour, if he really have the power 
We now shall see him. Heavens! he enters, by the Lord !” 


Bang ! clash ! 
With a terrible crash 
Flies open the bedroom door! 

And out stalks a figure, 

To their eyes much bigger 
Than great Gog or Magog, more black than a nigger, 
In armour accoutred from head to heel,— 
Black rusty old armour, not polished steel. 
His vizor is down, but he takes a sight, 
Though he moves not his eyes to the left or nght ; 
He says not a word, but he walks straight on, 
The hall door opes at his step—he’s gone ! 
He clanks ’cross the courtyard and enters the stable, 
His footsteps are heard by the guests *neath the table, 
For there they ’re ensconced, every one. 


There, shivering and shaking, they waited till the breaking 

Of the day showed that the power of all ghosts was at an end; 
Then, one by one uprising, declared it was surprising 

That, overcome by liquor, each had dropped down by his friend ; 


Till the heart of each was lightened by finding that as frightened 
As he himself were all by the spiritual sight ; 

But their courage and their strength coming back to them at length, 
They hasten to the prisoner’s room, and find it—vacant quite ! 
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Yes! De Ruyter had departed! for while lying all downhearted, 
And thinking of poor Alice, he remembered just in time 

The spectre-walking legend—he had heard it from a “ peagant” 
(Excuse this Gampism, reader, but I use it for the rhyme) ; 


And on the instant bright’ning, he proceeded, quick as lightning, 
To dress him in the armour which the sable knight had left ; 
And he listened to the host, till, at mention of the ghost, 
He burst upon the drinkers, of their senses nigh bereft. 


He called Alice to the stable; then, as fast as he was uble, 
Galloped off towards his quarters; thence to London hastened on ; 
There was married to his charmer, thence sent back the sable armour, 
And asked Sir Walter’s sanction to the good deed he had done. 


My tale is nearly ended. Sir Walter, much offended ad 
At the hoax played off upon him, would not listen for awhile ; 
But regretting much his daughter, came at length to town and sought 
her, 
For he missed her childish prattle and her fond endearing smile. 


And then on this occasion a grand reconciliation 

He had with young De Ruyter—ever after they were friends. 
So, having now related the tale to me as stated, 

I take my humble leave of you, and here my story ends. 


THE FAIRY WEDDING. 


BY ALBERT SMITH, ESQ. 


OncE upon a time, all the rich Chertsey meadows, which 
lie between the Abbey River and Laleham Ferry on the Thames, 
formed a large plain. Old Master Goring, who was an hundred 
years old the day King William the Fourth opened Staines 
Bridge—op which occasion he had the honour of being presented 
to his Majésty—once told me that he could remember when any 
one could look right away from the Thames to Nettlebury Hole, 
standing on Laleham Burway, without a hedge or plantation to 
cut the view. And there was not such a range of grass all 
about the country ; insomuch that the above venerable gentle- 
man, who proved in himself that “the oldest inhabitant” was 
not the myth he was popularly supposed to be, also informed 
me he remembered the Royal Hunt once came here, and all the 
townspeople ran out and left their shops, just as they do now 
for a balloon descent, or a fight, or a drowning, to see King 
George the Third, who pulled up his horse and said to his com- 
panions, “I always stop to admire these meaflows.” It was my 
aged friend’s name which once so scandalised our parish in good 
Mr. Pembroke’s time. For when that esteemed minister asked 
the farmer’s daughter who was the oldest man, to test the extent 
of-her serfous knowledge prior to confirmation, she answered, 
“If you please, sir, old Master Goring!” which threw the 
Sunday-schools into such a flutter, that the children had to 
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learn an extra hymn every week during the summer, with closed 
windows, to do away with the district disgrace. 

These meadows always had the reputation of being haunted. 
The notion had originated in the “ fairy rings” — the circles of 
fresh green grass which covered them, and which were always 
brightly verdant, however scorched up the surrounding turf 
might be. <A few of these still remain ; and the old story, that 
they were the traces of the fairies’ tinkling steps, as they danced 
round the throne mushroom, 1s still promulgated, but not 
credited: the first scream of the railway-locomotive blew away 
all belief on its puff of steam. 

Elsewise I do not know who would have been bold enough 
on May-night, or St. Mark’s Eve, or any other haunted anniver- 
sary, to have sat on the banks of the Abbey River, all alone, and 
asked, in the awful language of the Medium, “ Are there any 
spirits present ?” J wouldn’t. Leaving alone the chance of 
witnessing, in shadows, the dreary funeral convoy of King Henry 
the Sixth, as it came up this very river in a rude black boat, with 
a torch at the head, dripping into the sputtermg water, and 
flashing its light about on the blood-clotted features of the 
murdered monarch, until they appeared to writhe again with his 
last agony, without monk or mourner, except the pale spectre of 
his son, which floated in the air in an armour of dull blue light, 
clouded in half-a-dozen places by the gore from his wounds, as 
it burst forth in Edward’s tent at Tewkesbury ;—leaving alone all 
this, I say, | should be very nervous. For a very great many 
people have been drowned in the Abbey River. Some have gone, 
with nothing more to hape for in this world, on dark terrible 
nights, to put themselves at once beyond the power of human 
wrong and agony. Others, stout swimmers, have been pulled 
down, in the bright summer noontide, by long snake-like weeds 
that twisted round their legs, and have bubbled up their last 
breath with the sun dancing on their struggling limbs through 
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the overhanging pollards. And others, I regret to add, return- 
ing with uncertain notions, at night, from Laleham brotherly- 
love clubs, have mistaken the bridge, and walked cheerfully into 
the water; cutting short their vocal intentions of drowning care 
in a bowl, by substituting themselves and the river, in which 
they have been found the next morning, sitting down at the 
bottom, with a pipe still in their hands, and, to all appearance, 
presiding at an extensive free-and-easy of fishes. 

More agreeable would be the meadow spirits than the corpse- 
light visions I should expect on the river. They appear to have 
been always very well-meaning and grateful little persons, if they 
were only well treated; but if you put them out, they were 
terribly mischievous ; and this brings me to the fairy rings on 
the Burway, and how they came there. 

Old Sir Reginald Wapshott lived at Redwynde Court, on the 
pasture still marked out in the old histories of Surrey. The 
Wapshotts had resided ever since the Conquest, as everybody 
knows, at Almoners Barns, on St. Anne’s Hill, near Hardwicke 
Court, where Charles James Fox used always to go to the fair, 
and see the girls dance in the barn, and walk about eating a 
great brick of stall gingerbread. They had always been excellent 
people; and none of them ever rose above or sank below the 
grade of respectable yeomen, through all the civil wars and 
turmoils that so upset the middle ages, except this Reginald. 
He had been knighted for some service rendered to the king ; 
and being a fine fellow to boot, had attracted the attention of 
Dame Blanche Audley, widow of Neville Audley, and daughter 
of Sir Mark Heriot,— the same Blanche who, when a girl, hung 
to the clapper of the old monastery bell, still to be seen, with its 
monkish inscription (as figured in Bray and Manning’s “ Surrey” 
by my father), in the bell-tower of Chertsey Church, to delay 
her lover’s execution. So Sir Reginald and Dame Audley were 
married ; and he got fine, and did not mix much with his old 
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friends ; and, perhaps, it was on that account that they said 
Dame Audley’s early energy had turned into ceaseless curiosity 
and tittle-tattle, and that this would one day bring her husband 
into trouble. Probably they might have exaggerated it; and, 
truth to tell, the old lady was rather an inquisitive and scandalous 
‘party ;” and, indeed, it is a local attribute to be so: for, from 
time immemorial, the good folks of Chertsey have always felt 
such a much greater interest in other people’s business than 
in their own, that it is not astonishing the town stands pretty 
much the same as it did fifty years ago. 

One fine autumnal night the moon was full out upon the 
bowling-green at Redwynde. It was after curfew time—they 
ring the curfew even now at Chertsey—and most of the house- 
hold had gone to rest, except old Sir Reginald, who sat in an 
arbour drinking malvoisie and pondering on things in general ; 
which is a pleasant kind of rumination, and the very thing for 
country gentlemen to indulge in, as it involves but little brain- 
weariness. The night was very fine and very still. Not a leaf 
was moving, and nothing broke the silence except the plash of 
the fountain as its bright drops fell into the basin, sparkling in 
the moonbeams. One by one the lights went out in the win- 
dows; and Sir Reginald was thinking of bed himself, when he 
saw what appeared to him to be a cluster of blue sparks moving 
across the lawn. They came nearer very slowly, and then he 
made out that they were glow-worms. In the middle of them, 
like a shepherd in ‘a flock of sheep, walked the daintiest little 
person he had ever set eyeson. He was not above three or four 
inches high, and he wore a little cap made of a foxglove bell. 
His tunic was a large tulip, put on topsy-turvy, and he carried 
a stalk of lavender for a staff or wand. With this he directed 
the movements of the glow-worms, placing some here and others 
there, until he had distributed them all about the turf banks 
that bordered the plot, when the ground appeared powdered 
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with light; and then the drops of water, that fell with various 
tinkling notes into the basin, appeared to utter most exquisite 
music, finer and softer than anything the knight had yet heard ; 
and as an accompaniment, every harebell in the garden appeared 
turned to silver suddenly, and assisted in ringing out a peal of 
marvellous changes. Whilst this went on, mushrooms of delicate 
whiteness rose from the turf, always surrounding one larger 
than the rest; and this grew and grew, until it covered the 
others, and made a perfect tent, which fresh troops of glow- 
worms directly edged and spiralled with charming devices, always 
under the direction of the little chamberlain, who, when he had 
apparently finished everything to his satisfaction, sat down on 
a small mushroom and surveyed the arrangements with great 
complacency. 

And now, from every direction, groups of fairies came on 
to the bowling-green, all exquisitely dressed in the latest elfin 
fashions, which would require the pen of Mr. Planché to de- 
scribe, so fanciful and faylike were they. Some of the leading 
belles had fans of butterflies’ wings, and wore plumes from the 
humming-bird; but their robes of moleskin-velvet were more 
especially admired, above all when trimmed with ribbons of 
Indian grass and ladybirds, and jewels from the diamond 
beetles. Amongst the more exquisite beaux might be seen 
some very absurd dandies. One wore a “ What ’s-o’clock ?” 
or “ Puff-away,” on his head, which almost gave him the air of 
a Kafir chief; and another, in a tight-fitting suit of bats’-wing 
membrane, with a jay’s feather in his hat, looked almost like 
a rope-dancer, and quite prepared to perform upon the long 
spider’s thread that stretched across the lawn. ‘Two or three 
had caps of calceolarea petals ; and one silly fellow came in a 
Templar-looking helmet formed of a filbert-husk, worn upside 
down, with the forepart cut away. But these were mere coxcombs 
——empty young swells that could be routed with an awn of barley. 
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They all took their places about on the little mushrooms 
as they pleased; and then Master Neville saw that it was a 
wedding. For the bride and bridegroom had places of honour ; 
‘and the pretty little lady, in a veil of leaf-lace trimmed with 
thistle-down, looked @ ravir. They made very merry for a 
long time, during which the old knight watched them from 
his arbour with the greatest wonder and admiration; and at 
last they appeared to have come to the end of the mouse-skins 
of wine which they brought with them. They squeezed out 
the last drops and then looked about for more, and finally began 
to complain of their miscalculation with loud lamentations ; for 
their wine-caves were far off—in the remotest caverns of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and the fairies hated to go in there at night 
on account of the dwarfs, who set all sorts of traps for them. 
For every hill, as is well known, is inhabited by dwarfs ; in fact, 
it is owing to their spite, for the rout and confusion caused in 
the tunnelling of Primrose Hill, that the accidents occur on the 
North-western Railway, where they play such tricks with the 
switches and signals that the guards and porters have a hard 
time of it. 

Sir Neville thought it a great pity that such festive little 
folks should be stopped in their mirth for want of wine; and 
on such an occasion too. So he caught up a bottle of malvoisie, 
yet uncorked, and threw it amongst them. It came down with 
a “thug” on the turf, well-nigh smashing two or three of 
them, and causing “great consternation generally. But one of 
them had seen the quarter that it came from ; so, going at once 
to the summer-house, he discovered the knight, and made an 
obeisance to him. After which he said :— 

‘We have never yet allowed a mortal to keep his eyes after 
they have looked upon our gatherings. But you have a good 
heart, and have prolonged our cheer ; and, therefore, we hope 
you will join our party.” 
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The old knight could not refuse, there was so much grace 
and courtesy in the little gentleman’s manner ; so he took a 
garden-stool with him and sat down very carefully, for fear of 
accident, amongst the company. They were all very polite 
and pledged him repeatedly, and at last they began to dance ; 
and the beautiful little bride herself came up and invited him 
to be her partner. _They were not very well matched as to size, 
to be sure; but it seemed to make very little difference to the 
fairies, whether they were on the ground or off it: so, as Sir 
Neville could not very well stoop down to them, they flew up 
to him. And then they began to go round and round and 
round, until the old knight was fain: to drop. But they would 
not stop,—on they went, quicker’ and quicker, until, all of 7 
sudden, a splash of water came down in the midst of them. In 
an instant everything was gone,—fairies, glow-worms;¥enquet, 
and mushrooms; and the old knight was lying upon the grass 
in the quiet.moonlight, without a trace of the revelry about him, 
quite bewildered. 

But not for long. The sound of the last music still hung 
on his ear, when it was broken in upon by the shrill voice of 
Dame Blanche, who was at one of the windows with a large 
black-jack in her hand, which, just before full of water, she 
had emptied over the dancers. She had not seen them, for 
they had all put their caps on, which renders fairies invisible ; 
but she had perceived her husband capering about like a maniac, 
and believing him to be very far:-gone in his cups, had taken 
this summary mode of exacting his attention. 

No doubt there would have been an angry dialogue ; but 
just as it was commencing the little faisy chamberlain came 
flitting through the air, and thus spoke to the lady :— 

“We have been very much irritated by your rudeness and 
meddling—you have broken up a very pleasant party; and we 
are equally indignant at your husband's pusillanimity in sub- 
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mitting to such treatment. It was nothing to you that he was 
enjoying himself; and he ought to have held you in better 
subjection than to have permitted your outrage. And ‘s0. to 
punish you, as you threw the water out upon us, the place shall 
never be dry again,—not in the summer, for that would be no 
punishment, but in the damp, cold winter. And at thé same 
time, the marks of oar last dances shall always remain, to remind 
you and those who come after you of the cause.” ‘ 

Having said which he disappeared, like Aubrey’s fairy, with 
a melodious twang, and was never seen again. 

But the threat was carried out. Every winter when the 
mist drops from the skeleton trees and the gaunt pollards into 
the water, and the weirs are choked, and the towing-path covered, 
the floods roll over the Abbey Meads, and the boats go through 
the gateways, and the fish get into the fields, and Chertsey be- 
comes almost an island. But in the summer the green rings 
come out amazingly fresh on Laleham Burway, however scorched 
up the surrounding pasturage may be. The fairies, however, 
have never appeared since. I cannot think what has become 
of them all. Perhaps a few got a little employment in rapping 
for the spirits, but a vast number, I believe, emigrated to the 
Continent, and nestled about Heidelberg, or led wandering lives 
with their cousins, the Djins and Peris of the Hast. And this 
may be why M. Grimm once heard a tale similar to the above, 
abroad; but, he sure, this is the original version, and the only 
true or 


LUCY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


SEVENTEEN rosebuds in a ring, 
Thick with sister-flowers beset, 

In a fragrant coronet, 

Lucy’s servants this day bring. 

Be it the birthday wreath she wears ; 
Fresh and fair, and symbolling 

The young number of her years, 
The soft blushes of her Spring ! 


Types of Love, and Youth, and Hope, 
Constant friends your mistress greet ; 
Be you ever pure and sweet, 

Growing lovelier as you ope ! 

Cherished nursling, fenced about 

By fond care, and tended so, 

Scarce you ’ve heard of storms without, 
Thorns that bite, or winds that blow ;— 


Kindly has your life begun, 

And we pray that Heaven may send 
To our flow’ret a bright sun, 

A warm summer, a sweet end: 
And, where’er her dwelling-place, 
May she decorate her home ; 

Still expanding into bloom, 

And developing in grace. . 


New York, April 15. 


LE LAC DES FXES. 


PAR LE BARON DE MORTEMART. 


En quittant Forbach, pres de la Forét-Noire, deux chemins 
se présentent au voyageur: Pun, celui a Vest, conduit au Mum- 
melsée en traversant Ie Scharwzenbach (Auzsseau noir); autre, 
au nord, passe la Mourgue, entre dans la vallée de la Murg, 
Thall, et va 4 Langenbrand. 

De noirs rochers, des ifs, des cyprés, des pins du nord, 
paraissent servir de ceinture et de barriere au Jac des Fées. Il 
semble qu’il soit interdit aux hommes d’en approcher. 

Les traditions et les naives assertions des habitants des 
vallées de Laufen et de Kappel-Roder assurent que c’est a 
l’époque de la pleine lune que se tiennent les assemblées de ces 
fées. On les voyait autrefois danser en rond, se jouer sur le lac, 
et s’y plonger toujours au crépuscule du soir; mais depuis les 
indiscrétes démarches d’un seigneur de Wurtemberg, elles ne 
communiquent plus avec les humains. Celles qui enfreignent 
ces lois, sont condamnées d’avance a vivre quelques instants de 
la vie des mortels, et & mourir bientot aprés. 

Cette partie de la Forée-Noire est extrémement Apre, et les 
froids y sont excessifs, comparativement aux environs. Le som- 
met des montagnes reste couvert de neige pendant la plus grande 
partie de Vannée d= Lastenettar vivifiante du soleil y arrive trés 
tardivement; le cerisier y fleurit 4 peine lorsque tous ceux des 
basses vallées sont couverts de fruits. 
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Tout ce qui entoure le Mummelsée porte un aspect sauvage 
qui n’a pas le caractére général du pays. Les ifs, les mélézes, 
Jes sapins courbent leurs branches sur un lichen blanchatre et 
meurent avant le temps. Dans cette profonde solitude aucun 
bruit ne vient interrompre un silence solennel. . . . Les bords 
du lac et les environs offrent cependant encore quelques plantes 
pour l’herbier du botaniste, et sur ses eaux les belles corolles 
du nymphéa s’y ouvrent aux premiers rayons du jour, pour se 
refermer et rentrer sous l’onde aux premiéres heures du soir. 

Les habitants de cette partie de la Forét-Noire ont peuplé 
ce lac solitaire d’allégories et de fictions mélancoliques qui 
peignent les mceurs du pays. Dans les anciens jours, on crut 
remarquer quelques effets merveilleux sur ce lac; de la l’idée 
qu'il était habité par des fées, nymphes bienfaisantes qui en- 
courageaient le travail et récompensaient la vertu. Dés que 
Vinnocence et la pureté des mceurs s’altércrent, les fées se mon- 
trérent plus rarement, puis enfin cessérent de paraitre. 

L’amour, histoire éternelle de la femme, agitait, dit-on, 
quelquefois l’ame immortelle de ces naiades. Un jour, une de 
ces nymphes, nommée Nais, était occupée a tresser des cou- 
ronnes de fleurs pour sa parure, lorsqu’elle entendit un son 
inconnu; c’était une harmonie différente de toutes celles qui 
avaient jusqu’alors frappé son oreille. Ce n’était point la brise 
qui se jouait dans les roseaux, ou la cascade qui faisait vibrer 
Pécho de ses notes argentines ; c’était une méthode qui se modu- 
lait en sons divers, qui, tant6t grave, lui donnait une sorte 
d’effroi; tantot douce et suave, retentissait au fond de son ame, 

Elle écouta: le bruit cessa trop ‘Ot, et avec lui une émotion 
neuve qui l’avait saisie, une sorte d’espérance inconnue qui 
Pavait charmée! Pauvre coeur de femme! 

Distraite et pensive, elle s’éloigna msénsiblement du lac, et, 
pendant qu’elle complétait ses couronnes, un seigneur a la cotte 
brillante d’or, égaré d’une chasse ‘dont les cors éloignés avaient 
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frappé Nais de leurs sons expirants, suivait attentif tous ses 
mouvements. Chatelain d’un bourg dont ces lieux sauvages 
étaient une dépendance, il chassait depuis le matin; mais, 
oubliant sa fatigue et ses joies bruyantes, il ne. vit plus de 
plaisirs que prés de la séduisante jeune fille qu’il venait de sur- 
prendre. Ne sachant trop comment l’aborder, il lui vint & Vidée 
de grouper aussi les clochettes au corps d’albAtre, la belladona 
au coeur rosé, les aconits bleus, la valériane pourprée, et ces 
myosotis dont l’azur céleste provoque la pensée! puis il sur- 
monta le tout d’une de ces modestes roses des bois qui portent 
un innocent amour dans leur corolle virginale. Soit bonheur ou 
adresse, les fleurs du seigneur Conrad furent plus belles que 
celles de Nais. Quand il eut terminé, il sonna doucement de 
son cor, et resta caché jusqu’A ce que la curiosité de Nais l’eut 
découvert. 

L’histoire peint en termes éloquents Ja joie et la surprise de 
la jeune fée; nous pensons que celles du chasseur ne furent, ni 
moins grandes, ni moins douces. Enfin la voir, admirer, 
Vaimer, le lui dire, fut affaire d’un moment. Nais n’était pas 
habituée aux déclarations. . . . Et, il faut le dire a la louange 
du passé, dans ces temps l’amour était chose importante, sérieuse 
et vraie; on y mettait tout ce qu’on avait de pensée et de coeur. 
Aussi cet hommage tendre et naif la trouva accessible ; et, comme 
les petits mots ambigus n’¢taient pas connus ad ces époques de 
candeur, comme elle n’était pas de ces femmes civilisées, qui 
calculent l’époque, le jour, le moment od elles diront j’aime, elle 
aima et le dit aussitot. 

Quant 4 Conrad, confine il pensait que remettre son bon- 
heur dans l’avenir, c’était risquer tout pour un peut-étre, 11 sut 
profiter du présent, et dés ce jour deux destinées furent fixées. 

Conrad se disait dans Vivresse de son bonheur: * Mon 
Dieu, voild donc la femme que mon imagination révait, que 
mon cceur attendait, cette femme qu’on ignore, cette femme-que 
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yous nous réservez dans votre bonté ineffable! Etre divin qu’on 
doit aimer A jamais! soit qu’elle ait pris naissance sous les 
palmiers de ]’Orient, sous les myrtes d’Italie, ou sous pins 
du Nord ... Merci, mon Dieu!” 

Il y avait bien un peu d’étrangeté dans tout ceci pour Nais, 
mais elle aimait. Qu’a d’important alors la raison ou la folie 
de l’objet aimé? N’est-on pas soi-méme dans un état fievreux 
qui tient du délire? elle aimait donc, et tout ce que faisait ou 
disait Conrad était au mieux. Puis, il faut le dire encore, les 
fées étaient généralement indulgentes et bonnes; elles aimaient 
de bonne foi, sans calcul, et ne demandaient que l’amour qu’elles 
méritaient si bien. 

Pour en revenir 4 nos deux amants, les instants qu’ils 
passaient ensemble étaient délicieusement employés; c’était 
bonheur que de les voir savourer, non cette poésie vague et 
incolore qui émane aujourd’hui du cerveau, mais celle plus vraie 
qui prend sa source au fond du ceeur: douce harmonie, suave 
émanation des voluptés de l’ame | 

Cependant la journée s’avangait. Ils avaient beaucoup parlé, 
ils s’étaient dit cent fois qu’ils s’aimaient, mais le principal 
avait été oublié . . . Quand et comment se reverraient-ils ? 

Le soleil allait disparaitre, et la grande ombre de Fliegenloch 
et des sapins qui couronnaient sa téte, se prolongeait déja sur le 
lac... Hélas! la crainte assiste A toutes les fétes! Nais 
frémit en pensant qu’il fallait prévenir Conrad qu’elle le 
quitterait chaque soir avant Varrivée dé la nuit. Elle le 
prévint donc en soupirant, puis elle ajouta :-— 

‘Beau selgueur, vous ne me “suivrez pas, vous me le 
promettez ? 

~~ Je le promets, dit Conrad. 

— Et jamais votre vue ne s’enquerra des moyens que 
jemploje pour disparaitre de la terre ? 

— Jamais, répéta Conrad. 
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— Enfin vous ne m’appellerez pas prés du lac; jamais mon 
nom ne retentira sur ses bords; lors m@me que je serais plu- 
sieurs jours sans me trouver au rendez-vous: vous le promettez, 
Conrad ? 

— Quw’il soit ainsi, puisque vous le voulez, ma Nais, mon 
Ondine, ma fée bienfaisante; disposez de moi, souveraine de 
ma vie,” 

Et Nais le quitta en emportant sur son coeur la moitié des 
fleurs que Conrad avait cueillies. 

Les jours, les mois, les années se succédaient, et les deux 
amants étaient toujours plus tendres et plus aimants.—Conrad 
enseignait 4 Nais cette mélodie des sons pour laquelle elle était 
passionnée ; et, en échange, Nais lui faisait connaitre les choses 
mystérieuse du ciel, de la terre, et des eaux. 

Puis Conrad lui disait: “Tu as mis dans moi une vie 
nouvelle, des sentiments meilleurs, plus nobles que ceux des 
autres hommes.” 

Et Nais répondait: ‘Sans toi, tout est froid, tout est 
décoloré ; sans ton amour, tout est mort autour de moi.” 

Hélas! la jouissance la plus pure, le bonheur le plus 
innocent, sont-ils éternels ici-bas! ... | 

Conrad apprend un soir dans sa forteresse qu’un comte 
ou duc de Wurtemberg arme contre lui, et va surprendre son 
burg, afin de réunir & ses domaines le Mummelsée dont il 
entend raconter des choses merveilleuses. Conrad n’a qu’un 
moyen~ pour conjurer cet orage, c’est de le prévemr. I 
rassemble cette m€me nuit ses vassaux et marche a |’ennemi 
. + . Mais, nous Pavons dit, le bonheur est de courte durée 
dans ce monde: il avait été trop doux, trop complet, pour 
que la fortune ne prit pas sa revanche. Blessé gri¢vement dans 
Paction, Conrad demeura prisonnier de son ennemi, qui s’empara 
de ses domaines et du merveilleux Mummelsée. 

Dans son orgueil, le vainqueur osa, un jour que les eaux du 
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lac étaient calmes et transparentes, chercher la demeure des 
nymphes de ces eaux; il porta‘ méme le sacrilége jusqu’a jeter 
son nom, a l’aide d'un plomb suspendu, dans le palais méme 
des fées, prétendant ainsi violer leur sanctuaire.... . . Indi- 
gnées d’autant d’audace, les nalades soulevérent a l’instant les 
eaux, et renversérent le radeau du seigneur de Wurtemberg, 
qu’on ramena 4 terre presque sans vie. 

Depuis ce temps aucune sonde n’a pu atteindre le fond du 
lac; et auctine fée n’a pu communiquer avec un mortel; depuis 
ce temps aussi les affaires du seigneur de Wurtemberg allérent 
de mal en pis. 

Mais que devinrent les deux amants, au milieu d’évenements 
si désastreux ? Cessérent-ils de s’aimer?—Non. Les liens pour 
étre durables ont besoin d’épreuves; plus ils sont tourmentés 
par les obstacles, ou. inquictés par les périls, mieux ils sont 
cimentés. | | 

Nais essaya d’abord d’oublier un attachement terrestre; on 
veut toujours guérir d’un amour tourmenté ou malheureux, sans 
penser qu’on regrettera bientét ces chagrins de cceur, ces 
douleurs améres remplacées ct oubliées par un seul moment des 
joies de Pame! 

C’est ce qui arriva aussi 4 Nais; elle voulut vivre calme et 
indifférente ; mais elle redemanda bientot les miséres, les inquié- 
tudes de la vie humaine, pour en savourer encore les courtes 
délices. 

Nals alla donc au rendez-vous, elle y allattous les jours ; elle 
y alla pendant trois ans, cherchant, attendant Conrad. . . . Elle 
devint triste enfin et tourmentée cémme lattente quand on 
n’espére plus. Fatiguée, épuisée d’avoir attendu vainement 
pendant si long-temps, son dépérissement la retint au fond des 
eaux, sans qu’il lui fat possible d’en sortir. . . . Quant 4 Con- 
rad, les souffrances, le malheur, rien aussi n’avait pu altérer sa 
constance. Enfermé dans une tour obscure, environné de 
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gardes, il gémit trois années dans les fers; mais l’amour et 
Pespérance Vavaient soutenu. 

Cet amour avait nourri son coeur dans Visolement et avait 
conservé toute sa suavité, comme ces roses enfermées dans 
Pherbier, qui conservent leurs parfums, quoique flétries. 

Du fond de sa prison, sa pensée volait plus rapide que les 
vents vers le Mummelsée, et se glissait au milieu des jeunes 
fleurs de nénuphar, iles verdoyantes au milieu des eaux.—Que 
sont en effet les vents les plus rapides, qu’est-ce méme le jet de 
la lumiére, comparés au vol de la pensée ! 

D’une lucarne de Ja tour Conrad voyait un jeune patre, qui 
conduisait souvent son -troupeau au pied de la prison, et bien des 
fois, depuis que la santé et la force lui étaient revenues, il 
mesurait Ja hauteur du donjon et cherchait les moyens de se 
mettre en rapport avec le seul tre qui put avoir pitié de son 
sort et lui préter secours. 

Un soir qu’il le voyait réunir son troupeau comme a l’ordi- 
naire, pour gagner la cabane on il se retirait la nuit, il- prit la 
grande détermination qu’il méditait depuis long-temps. [I] re- 
tira de l’epaisseur d’un mur qu’il avait silencieusement creusé, 
la longue et forte tresse de paille qui lui avait couté tant de 
soin. J] l’attacha A un des barreaux de la fenétre, élargit 
Pouverture quwil s’était préparée, et se laissa glisser le long de 
la tour. . . . Lorsqu’il fut au bout de son fragile soutien, il 
s’apercut que la corde était trop courte de quinze A vingt pieds ; 
mais 11 se confia 4*Dieu, et sauta. 


Le soleil commengaft a dorer la cime des roseaux du lac 
des Fées ; les fleurs des eaux ouvraient leur calice 4 sa lumiére 
et 4 sa chaleur vivifiante, lorsqu’un pAtre errant et préoccupé 
s’approcha des bords du Mummelsée. A sa noble démarche, 
la fierté de son regard, il était facile de reconnaitre sous ce 


déguisement un chevalier de haute lignée. En effet c’était 
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Conrad, qui venait chercher 4 renouer sa vie 4 ce chainon d’or 
qu’un mauvais jour avait brisé. 

Conrad chercha et attendit jusqu'au coucher du soleil. Nais 
ne vint pas. ; 

Trois jours s’écoulérent ainsi, et toujours vainement. 

Conrad, expirant de fatigue et de besoin, parvint a se trainer 
sur un tertre qui domine le lac; la contemplant les petites 
vagues qui roulaient a ses pieds en répétant par mille facettes 
brillantes les rayons pourprés du soleil couchant, il fixa les eaux 
qui recélaient sa vie et son bonheur; et, dans la fiévre du mal- 
heur et de l’agonie, il s’écria:—Nais, mourrai-je donc sans te 
voir ? 

Aussitot une brise plaintive arriva 4 son oreille—Conrad !— 
murmurait-elle; . . . et au méme instant une colonne d’eau 
parut s’élever au-dessus du lac. 

Conrad y jeta ses derniers regards avides, mais tout cessa 
bientot. Une goutte de sang seulement vint a la surface, 
poussée par la vague; elle arriva prés de Conrad, pour dis- 
paraitre a ses pieds! 

—A toi, mon ame! s’écria le chevalier, et il se précipita 
dans le Mummelsée. On chercha vainement depuis l’enveloppe 
mortelle de Conrad, on ne la retrouva point. 

Hélas! lorsque de la fiction vous passez aux tristes vérités 
de la vie, vous trouvez la douleur dominant le monde. Et la 
devise du sire de Charny revenant a votre pensée, vous dites 
comme lui,— . : 


ry Plus deuil que joie! ... 
* e 


Et si vous demandez force et courage contre les chagrins de 
ce monde, vous ne pouvez les trouver que dans l’amour et la 
religion. 


THE FLOWER OF LIEGE. 


BY MRS. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


One evening, late in autumn, there stood before the curious 
Hétel de Ville, at Liége, a man, apparently in a deep reverie, 
who might have seen some twenty-seven summers; but he 
looked older, for the trace of long and deep thought had already 
given many lines to the brow, and sharpened featares which 
were originally, perhaps, too fine. 

His countenance darkened as he pursued his meditations. 

In truth, they were stirring times, and hopeful for men of 
energy and ambition. Europe was in a state of ferment from 
one end to the other ; and now, if ever, seemed the time for the 
aspiring to rise. 

But the stranger had thought too deeply to be a republican ; 
nay, he would have dreaded to be even a reformer. He listened 
attentively to the fragments of conversation between the artisans 
as they passed him on their way home, weary from the day’s 
toil, and soiled, blackened, with the smoke of the forge ; and it 
was obvious their talk interested him painfully. " 

“The disunion of the people makes the force of kings,” said 
a stalwart smith. 

* And I say that kings are but charlatans, who live by our 
ignorance,” added one of his companions. ‘I would have no 
kings, no princes, no te 

“Why cannot we have a republic, then?” interrupted a 
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miliar to scholars of all nations, and on strange shoulders 
has the mantle of the crusader and of the man of letters often 
fallen. 

One short, plethoric, little man, who carried on the trade and 
calling of a hosier, bore the proud name of the Christian King 
of Jerusalem ; while one De Groot —a coal-merchant and mine- 
holder—looked as if his researches in literature had gone little 
farther than the ledger. 

But the young Secretary was too good a politician, and had 
too much of that habitual courtesy of courts, to treat any of these 
dull, worthy burghers, with contempt or indifference ; on the 
contrary, he listened attentively to all their grievances, com- 
municated readily his own ideas on the manner of rectifying 
them, and promised, with an encouraging smile, to bring their 
wishes before the Prince, who, he said, loved the good burghers 
of Liége so well. And thus, although the Secretary was pledged 
to nothing, yet won he golden opinions from all, and every one 
was contented ; and this, we take it, is the art and mystery of 
diplomacy. 

Leaving, for a while, the rougher portion of the guests, the 
Secretary now went to pay his court to the fairer sex; many 
a heart beat more quickly as his tall and graceful form ap- 
proached. And it was easy to see that the impression made 
upon the female part of the gathering was not less favourable 
than that produced upon the male portion of the visitors. 

The banquet was followed by a ball—a dgi costumé! Such 
a startling event had rarely before occurred at Liége, and the 
announcement of it did not fail to call down upon the Sieur 
Thiriast the animadversions of his neighbours. Some of the 
sober-minded citizens regarded it as a “ French impropriety ” 
of the most glaring description ; others were shocked at such 
a deviation from the strict habits of decorum for which the 
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Liégeois were held remarkable, and felt half-inclined to oppose 
such an innovation. All, however, agreed that, although im- 
proper, it would doubtless be very pleasant, and must therefore 
be tolerated; an easy kind of philosophy, practised perhaps by 
others as well as by the Liégeois. And so, having made a sort 
of compromise with their conscience, and setting asige all pre- 
judices, the bold burghers, with their wives and daughters, 
mustered in great force, and entered warmly into the festivities 
of the evening. 

Costly and various ‘were the costumes exhibited by the 
wealthy burghers; and if, as some assert, a man’s character 
may be read in the choice of his habiliments, the motley group 
here assembled afforded a curious study. 

Guy de Thiriast, the young Secretary, profited by the occa- 
sion to exchange his simple suit of black for one of crimson 
and purple velvet, better calculated to display his tall and 
handsome person ; and never, perhaps, had the gold-embroidered 
tunic, slashed hose, mantle, and plumed cap, been seen to greater 
advantage, nor the gold spurs worn by a worthier knight. He 
appeared to take great interest in the entertainment provided 
for him, and scanned with a curious eye the different groups 
of fair Liégeoises in their many-coloured costumes. And one 
figure was there amongst that busy throng which well might 
rivet his eye, fastidious as it was in female beauty: a figure 
more perfect never delighted either painter or sculptor, a tall, 
fair, delicate-looking girl, with that sweet, pensive cast of coun- 
tenance, so interesting, so graceful, impressive to all, yet espe- 
cially apt to fascinate g man whose taste is somewhat blasé. 
Her double-skirted dress, as becoming in its simplicity as 
admirable for its good taste, was caught up on the right side 
by a scarf or broad ribbon, which was tied loosely round her 
beautiful form; and the low, square bodice, laced up in front, 
showed beneath it one of those modest little chemisettes, which 
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partly concealed the rounded beauty of a bust which would have 
charmed equally the poet or the sensualist ; whilst the arms, as 
faultless in shape as dazzling in whiteness, were seen from the 
elbow, through ruffles of old Mechlin lace, which fell beneath the 
loose sleeves of the dress. She had that bright, sunny, auburn 
hair, which seems to have expression in every wave of it, and 
which is so in harmony with a fair, delicately-tinted complexion 
such as hers: it was drawn from the face to the back of the head, 
and fell in lightly-plaited tresses. This style of coiffure added 
to the graceful shape of the head as well as to the beauty of the 
profile, which, however, was in itself perfect. A finely-chiselled, 
straight nose, and well-opened dark-blue eyes, completed the 
beauty of a face which had won for Hulda Thiriast, the gun- 
smith’s daughter, the appellation of “ the Flower of Liége.” 

A thrill, such as he had never before felt, passed through 
the frame of the young statesman, as thus the living type of 
the loveliness of which he had dreamed seemed to stand before 
him. Such a noble, classic beauty, had the girl—so pure, so 
calm, so untouched did she appear by human passion—that he 
paused as one under some strange influence before he could 
find words to address her, im one of those banal compliments 
which he would have found so readily for any one else. 

With graceful and unaffected courtesy replied the maiden 
to his gallantry; and as a bright smile parted her coral lips, 
they revealed teeth of such transparent and pearly whiteness 
that they might have belonged to an angel! 

The charm was now complete. Guy de Thiriast was in com- 
plete thraldom to her transcendent loveliness, and a jealous 
pang shot like an arrow through his heart’as a rich young 
Baron of the neighbourhood claimed her hand for the dance. 
The dance terminates —the quick glance of Guy de Thiriast 
follows her from place to place, and now it rests admiringly 
upon her in the garden. 


nh C 
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Hulda appeared - feel the ardoat: “of her young dgineman’ 8 
gaze, for although she raised: ot: her eyes at his appioach, a 
trembling of the lids might-be seen,‘ ‘and ‘she. seemed 0. be 
more earnestly. engaged in plucking the: leaves «from a flower 
which she, held in her hand, and which, in her cinbarrasement, 
she had nearly destroyed. ae 

“Methought, gentle cousin,” said: he, “: ‘hat: you. were 
studying the: ‘language of flowers; and I would -fain inquire 
which of your slaves hath made that: ae blossom the ee 
of his homage ?” ale? ei a 

“Tlie ‘one, certainly; most’ blondy ‘godin ig: elegest“Jan- 
guage which poets’ Have given to“flowers! 7? repliéad"sHe; nabooly 
“ otherwise ke would not: have chosen ah & missive.” 

See you-not that: it-ia the narcissus ?” 3 

- “He ought rather’ to: have offered this: are emblem of 
frienitiship,” said he, ae ‘bis arm behind’ - fair girl 
and gathering a sprig of ivy. oe 

- © You understand, then, their significations is “inquired she, 
still regarding her flower. sobs 

Some of: them: But tell me,”’ Sonteeaed he were I to” 
place at your feet the: myfttle and the ia fara ‘what would 
you deign:to give me in-return ?” 

“T. scarcely know ; time would be’ necesaary to study their 
significatigns,” 4! cos oe as the: colour on her mek sa 
ened.) iT) <2 

“Oh; fair ‘ssembler ! you a fee quite well.” And 
lowering his‘ voice: he added, “I would ask a sprig:of hawthorn, 
the sweet emiglen“of-bope :@should I plead in vain pe 

Midnight. now. sounded. from: the old. clock of St. J acques,’ 
and the ‘guests began to disperse ; “but - ‘Guy de Thiriast still © 
lingered, apparently unable to tear himself away from so much 
happiness; and unable longer to utter any of those lieua-com: 
muns which make the current coin of society, he became more 

D 
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interesting for that reason. He spoke of poetry and song, of 
history, and great deeds of old; a theme, by the bye, in which 
he rarely indulged, from the fear, which all men have, of being 
misunderstood, although he was a scholar and a poet. 

Spell-bound, the fair girl listened, and hung upon words 
which well might charm a young fresh heart away; and the 
more dangerous to her in their fascination, if danger there be in 
love and happiness, for that among the habitants of Iiaége none 
had she ever met who could bear a comparison with him who 
now addressed her. 

And the banquet and the ball at Jength were over. Such 
things as these pass away, though not so soon the memories 
which they often leave behind them. And other days and other 
things, as important for those with whom our story is chiefly 
connected, passed also; and the young statesman, perhaps to 
sift to the very bottom the affairs of the riots, remained many 
days at Liége; and taking advantage of the connexion which 
the vain-glorious gunsmith had been so anxious to claim with 
him, he came so often to his house that even the Sicur Thinast 
himself wondered at the length and frequency of his visits; and 
more wondered his virtuous wife, the true and faithful com- 
panion of thirty years,—for such, O Cynic, there are, even among 
the rough commons of Liége. 

And then, when post after post brought letters to the 
Secretary, and coursers spurred hot and hastily in quick suc- 
cession to press his return,—when excuse was vain, and that 
return could no longer be delayed, above, on the heights of. 
Inége, and looking down upon its many forges and furnaces, 
there stood, one starry evening, a girl of passing loveliness, 
with a tall and gallant form beside her; and they were the 
lovers of our tale. 

And tell me, Hulda,” said the wooer, “ thinkest thou that 
in thy gentle woman’s heart there dwells a constancy that can 
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resist the storms and trials of years, and through good and evil 
report cling fondly, faithfully as now, to him who would lay 
down his life to spare thee but the pang of a moment ?” 

“Tt is I, rather, who should question,’ was the reply. 
“The feeling which here you may have cherished, of a growth 
so sudden, may die as soon; and now returning, as you will, 
among the highborn, the proud, the fair, will you always bear 
about with you the memory of the gunsmith’s daughter? and 
will her love shield you from all other passions ?” 

“Can you doubt that it will, sweet child ?— 


‘It were unworthy thy love, 
It were a wrong to mine, 

To think that aught could change it 
In life, or death, or time.’ 


Of my faith rest assured, dear love,’ replied he, with a me- 
lancholy smile ; “for my heart has been tried in many storms, 
and dear to it is the haven of your love: besides, occupied in 
the toils of ambition—ambition to become worthy of thee—I 
shall have no time to be faithless.” 

“Ambition is the rival I most fear, dear Guy. Lured on 
by its charms, you will become more and more enslaved ; until at 
length all—all will be sacrificed to its overwhelming influence. 
And now forgive me,” said Hulda, joining her hands round his 
strong arm, and looking tenderly up in his face, “if I add, that 
there is something in this secrecy which pains and wounds me. 
Nay, look not sad; I will ask nothing that you desire 
too But my father is rich, and proud would he be to 
know you wooed his datfhter.” 

“My wish, my pride, Hulda, is to obey you. This night, 
then, I will see your sire, and make known to him my suit and 
our love. But he must also know that Guy, the last of the 
knightly line of De Thiriast, came not to his house, a penniless 
adventurer—for such I am—to steal away his daughter; and that 
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if he would consent to give her rich charms to a beggar there is 
that within me, courtier as I am, that would make me refuse 
even a prize so coveted.” 

«°T is ever thus,” returned Hulda, sadly, but with the pride 
that a woman feels at being loved worthily, —“ it is ever thus 
with the nobler and better among men. Ye are too proud to 
owe anything to Love, whilst we women are happy to owe. to it 
all. Go, then, life of my life, lord of my heart! go, since it 
must be; go upon your bright career. But, oh, remember !” 
she continued, rising into a noble eloquence, while her soft 
eye flashed and her pale cheek grew crimson, “ if years glide on, 
and fruitless be your labour; if energy, talent of such rare 
order ; if faith, and hope, and truth be exerted in vain, your 
ambition frustrated and your spirit sinking, oh, think that there 
is here one heart beating for your return, that will know no 
joy, no peace, till then; and that if you had been crowned with 
the most brilliant success, could not love you better than she 
would in the darkest hour of defeat.” 

* Speak not, even to the winds, omens so mournful,” returned 
her lover. “To will strongly in this world is to succeed, for 
all things human yield to untiring perseverance ; and say,” 
he added, passionately, looking into the beaming eyes of Hulda, 
“say, what can daunt or turn me back with the prize I have 
before me? Yes, great and honoured, with a high place among 
men, will I return to you, that you may be the honoured among 
women. And then wilt thou not listen, and reward me with 
a bright sunny smile, as of old, when I relate,— 

‘ How oft thy gentle anenioey 
A talisman hath proved 


To shield me from all evil, 
Because by thee beloved ?’ 


I were, indeed, base and unworthy, could I ask you to share the 
lot I now only could offer,—debt, difficulty, a thousand mean 
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and paltry pains, yet destroyers of love, would haunt us; till 
faded each early dream, blighted the sweet romance that should 
hallow all passion, we should weep the bitter tears of regret. 
Success, Hulda, believe me, will be mine, were it only for thy 
dear sake. Well is the man loved who knows how to sacrifice 
himself.” 

And Hulda replied fondly, though with a strange and musing 
voice, for Thought was busy in her brain :— 

“Yes, succeed you will—it is graven on your brow; for 
success is ever the meed of the wise and good. But will you 
return ? shall we meet again? I know not why, but a strange, 
a dim foreboding, seizes me, and whispers, No! Guy, dear Guy ! 
think yet again,—can you not remain, and, giving up the false 
dreams of ambition, live only for love—and me!” 

“Too fondly my heart responds to your soft and gentle 
pleading, beloved Hulda, and, syren-like, lures me to stay ; but 
honour, duty, every manly, better feeling, calls loudly to me to 
hearken not to the voice of the charmer.” 

While this conversation was going on, they had gradually 
passed the ramparts and fortified gates of the city, and were now 
within its busy streets. 

There is something even in the very air of cities, which, 
though favourable to passion, silences the soft communings of 
love : and noiselessly, therefore, they paced the thronged squares 
and quays of the great commercial town, till they arrived before 
the gate of the house where dwelt the great armourer, Roland 
Thiriast ; and with a mute pressure of the hand, which said 
more than could words, bgth entered. Their parting was over. 
Before, however, the Secretary left the house of his host, he 
would have spoken of the love he bore the gentle Hulda; but we 
command not opportunity. Many friends and acquaintance of 
the opulent citizen came in to take their leave of him; and 
among the rest a certain Baron de Maion, who was the last 
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person in the world he wished to see; and thus, with some of 
those things which always follow in the train of our mis- 
chance, his object was frustrated. Time pressed, his adieux were 
quickly made, and flattered much was the gunsmith at the 
warmth with which the courtier bade him good-bye. A few 
minutes, and he was gone; and sadly smote upon the listen- 
ing ears of Hulda the trampling of his horse’s hoofs as they 
splashed through the eternal rain of the Low Countries. 

On flies the triumphal car of Time, laden with the spoils of 
all mortal things for trophies, and careless of what he breaks 
upon his wheel. Human happiness, the peace of hearths, the 
hope of nations, the success of empires,—these his flying coursers 
trample beneath their feet; and on speeds the chariot of old 
Time: mortal, yet deaf to mortal joy, to mortal woe and fate, is 
the ruthless charioteer. 

Three years had elapsed since the courtier had sought the 
merchant-town of Li¢ge and parted with its citizens, and during 
this time an irregular correspondence had been kept up between 
the beautiful Hulda and Guy de Thiriast. It was full of diffi- 
culty ; for how is a maiden, and a Flemish maiden, to receive the 
missive of her lover unknown to her guardians ? 

The old story, her waiting-maid, the only one, was in the 
interest of the handsome and generous chevalier; but why, asks 
the reader, was not their love confessed ? 

Why, in the character of Guy de Thiriast there was a cer- 
tain wayward romance, which had survived even the blasting 
influence of courts, so apt to strip the poetry from all things, 
and to invest them with the sober drab of plain matter-of-fact ; 
and the charm of his love was heightened by the mystery which 
hung over it, and by the thousand little difficulties which the 
secret entailed. | 

His fortunes, too, since the time at which we first introduced 
him to the kind reader, had rapidly improved. His patron and 
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relation, the minister, falling into a long and dangerous illness, 
the weight of public affairs almost wholly fell upon him, with 
their attendant wealth and honours; and he hoped the time not 
far distant when, high in place and with a fortune assured, he 
might openly claim his bride, his bright, his beautiful Hulda, 
the Flower of Liége. 

And at this time was there another dangerous crisis in 
public affairs, which shook the kingdom to its very centre; and 
day and night toiled the young minister of a new throne,—a 
throne not yet cemented through length of time by the people’s 
affection. 

And it was now that the Baron de Maion, the son of a 
plebeian, from his great wealth ennobled, was seen often at the 
house of the great gunsmith, the father of Hulda. Ere long 
he had spoken in moving tropes of his love for her. Small 
difficulty was there, I ween, to make the armourer listen to his 
suit, for his wealth was the proverb of Litge. “As rich as 
Raoul de Maion!”’ they said. And so the old gunsmith, who, 
like most men who have amassed great wealth in trade, had 
elevated gold into a god and fell down and worshipped it, told 
his daughter, with but short preamble, that a great honour 
awaited her, and that within a month she would be the wedded 
wife of the wealthy Lord of Maion, and lady of lands and 
houses, jewels, and unnumbered servants. 

But she, clinging round her father’s neck, now told him 
that it could not be, and confessed her long-cherished secret 
love for Guy de Thiriast, the namesake of whom he was so 
proud. 

In her sire’s mind, however, nothing could: weigh for one 
moment against the heavy coffers of the plebeian noble. He 
would listen, he said, to no idle talk, no woman’s phantasy. 
The Baron de Maion wished her for a wife, and his wife should 
she be. 
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With some rare exceptions, the old have little sympathy with 
the young; and even her mother, a worthy woman in her way,— 
yes, even her mother advised her to hearken to her father’s 
counsel, and commented on the happiness she would enjoy, 
when, the envy of the whole city, she should be elevated to the 
style and title of the Baroness de Maion ! 

And so the guests were summoned, and the contract was 
signed. The bridegroom received the congratulations of his 
friends, and blithe was the old burgher,— profuse his hospitality. 
But the maiden’s heart was full to breaking! The dim fore- 
boding which had come over her, in the last interview which 
she had with her lover, now recurred to her, and she wept bitter 
tears at the recollection of it. Three days ago had she sent 
to her lover relating her terrible situation, yet no answer 
came; and on the morrow was she to be wed. Little dreamed 
she that her messenger for once had proved false, and that which 
would have summoned her lover to her fleet as the wind, great 
and glorious as he was, had never reached him. 

Shift we the scene. 

At a table, covered with papers of deep and various import, 
and many as yet unopened, sits a man still in the bloom of life, 
but with a wrinkled brow, reading some official documents: and 
as he read, from time to time he made notes on various other 
documents before him,— all arranged and docketted with the 
scrupulous care of a man who knows that the value of order is 
not confined to the counting-house, but is the soul of all affairs. 

In and out as he reads glide the stealthy steps of clerks 
and high officials, as they bring in fresh papers for the minister’s 
signature, or remove others ready laid for them. 

Triumph sits on the broad calm brow of the statesman : 
he has toiled, but not im vain; he has reached the goal, won 
the prize, for he is great and famous: thus far his prediction 
is verified. But, alas! they have cost him dearly; and though 
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he is just now anxious and care-worn, it is evident that his 
anxiety, on whatever subject it may be, is rather for others than 
for himself. 

And now there enters a tall and commanding figure, of that 
right royal mien so seldom now the gift of royalty, but when 
on a monarch’s brow its seal the signet of majesty is, well may 
it be valued ; and a monarch of nature’s stamp and warrantry 
was the stately figure that now, in acknowledging the greeting 
of the minister — respectful yet affectionate, for the state’s 
urgency had drawn close the links between the master and the 
servant —laid his hand kindly on his shoulder and spoke to 
him as to a younger brother. 

Deep care and harassing anxiety had worn their iron marks 
into that kingly face; for he too, reader, had toiled and schemed 
his life away in vain, as most of us do, but with a nobler object 
than that permitted to others,—a people’s welfare! And now 
that people sought to drive him from the throne with execra- 
tion; to wrench the sceptre from a hand that had wielded it 
so worthily. Behold the reward of many days passed in labour, 
of many nights in thought, for the good of men! Oh, were 
there not another reward—that which lies in a sound, approving 
conscience, ’t would sicken Virtue of herself and make us 
Timons. 

And the council of the monarch and the minister was long 
and earnest, and many things were discussed,—some settled, 
some deferred, some abandoned; and lastly, having wisely 
thought for others, the statesman pleaded for himself, and a 
brief absence was granted him to bring home his bnide. 

It was at the close of evening in the autumn of that 
a traveller, mounted on a superb steed, left the rich lands of 
Louvaine behind him, and, descending the steep heights, at last 
came to where the forges and many lights of Liege are just 
visible; and as dear to him was the smoke and the clanging 
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noise of the forges as Paradise opening on the pardoned 
Peri. 

But first, with a lover’s pardonable vanity, he alighted at 
the old hostel which stands in the “ Grande Place,’’ and de- 
siring his attendant to follow him, proceeded to remove the 
stains of travel, and to deck his person in becoming guise; 
and then he asked his host for news of Roland Thiriast. 

“ Blithe enough is the gunsmith and his household,” returned 
mine host; “for but three days since his fair daughter wed with 
Raoul, baron of Maion: and a worthy gentleman he is !”’ 

The stranger, who was not one of those whose hearts break 
with an explosion, returned no answer, but taking horse, within 
an hour rode away from Liege. To him fell darkness over all 
created things, and never mentioned he again the name of 
Hulda. 

Ambition was his bride for ever ! 

It was many years after that the Baron of Maion took his 
lovely wife to court ; and there it was amid revelry, and lights, 
and music, that Hulda saw the love of her youth. He was a 
pale man, with a face lined and wrinkled, a cold eye, and blood- 
less lip; yet when he saw her, that statesman, old before his 
time and to the world so passionless, trembled as doth a maiden 
of sixteen ; and the king, who with a kind eye saw him whom 
he loved so moved, took him aside and said :-— 

“ My Thiriast, I know that between thee and yon fair, fair 
woman, is there that which pains thee—the keen memory of 
wrong or disappointment. Alas! I too have known what these 
are. Pass we from the room.” | 

And leaning on the arm of Guy de Thiriast, mid bowing 
courtiers, walked the king; and the minister became the envy 
of them all: yet the next day he left the capital, nor returned 
he till the fair love of his youth had departed. 

And his tenderness, his passionate regret, his devotion, his 
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faith and truth, were never known to the object of them, and 
he received no reward. 

But high over time and circumstances, over success and 
power, reigned the tyrant Love, ruler of him yet! For never 
had he forgotten his boyhood’s dream, his manhood’s hope and 
pride, and now his age’s sorrow, 


“Tue FLrower or Liscer.”’ 
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BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Way should we pine and perish, sickness-struck, 
Ere half our daily tasks are done, and rest 

Is purchased for the future? Why invest 

Our heart-gold in a venture that can brook 

No harsh defeat ? Why live, and love, and look 
For love and life again, yet find mistrust 

And falsehood, and the grave in human dust, 

Where we had searched for peace ?—This wind, which shook 
Fruits from yon beughs unripen’d, doth not fly 
More fleetly than our hopes,—which like those fruits 
Fall blighted !— One gat sorrow lurks in Truth, 
Which God alone can pluck up by the roots !— 

And thus Experience answers with a sigh 

The eager whys and wherefores of our youth | 


IRONIE. 


PAR MADAME EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


D’un bonheur profané vous rappelez l’ivresse, 

Vous vous faites un droit de nos beaux jours perdus, 

Coupable, vous m’offrez vos remords de tendresse .. . 
Ti est trop tard, je n’y crois plus. 


Vous rattachez la fleur sur sa tige brisée, 
Et vous lui demandez de vivre encore un jour .. . 
Mais la mourante fleur ne sent plus la rosée, 

Mais mon cceur ne sent plus l’amour. 


Non non . . . de votre joug je sais qu’on se délivre, 

Je sais qu’on peut user un désespoir jaloux, 

Le prestige est détruit . . . je sais qu’on peut survivre 
Aux tourmens qui viennent de vous. 


Ces tourmens! vous avez refusé de les plaindre, 

Dédaignant un amour dont vous étiez trop sir .. . 

Mon Dieu, qu'il a fallu de larmes pour |’eteindre 
Cet amour si noble et si pur! 


Je trouvais tant de joie 4 me faire humble et douce, 
A cacher ma raison sous un rire trompeur, 
A voiler sur mon front cet orgeuil qui repousse 

Ce rayonnement qui fait prur! .. . 


Je devenais enfant . . . je renoncais sans peine 

Aux succés dont l’éclat aurait pu vous choquer, 

Et tout bas je disais: Qu’il est doux d’étre Reine, 
D’étre Reine, pour abdiquer ! 
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Mais l'amour ne veut pas du pouvoir qu’on lui donne ; 

Un sacrifice offert ne saurait le toucher ; 

Moi. . . pour plaire, j'avais déposé ma couronne.. . 
Folle! . . on voulait me l’arracher |! 


En amour si |’on n’est bourreau |’on est victime ; 
On se déconsidére a force de grandeur, 
. C’est un jeu dangereux qu’un dévofiment sublime, 
La confiance éteint l’ardeur. 


O misére! 6 dégoft! ainsi celui qu’on aime 

Est ’ennemi constant qui doit vous désarmer, 

Votre crime a ses yeux est dans votre amour méme, 
I] vous méprise de |’aimer ! 


Défiez vous de lui, voilez vous de mystére ; 

Cachez lui prudemment le secret de vos jours, 

S’il sait que vous n’aimez que lui seul sur la terre, 
Il révera d’autres amours. 


Qu’il n’apprenne jamais jusqu’ol va sa puissance | 

Des maux qu’il peut causer n’allez pas l’avertir ; 

S’il croit que vous devez mourir de son absence, 
1] s’occupera de partir. 


Oui, pour étre adorée il faut étre sans ame, 

La ruse et la froideur, voila les seuls appas, 

Un noble amour rend laide . . . et la plus belle femme 
Est la femme quign’aime pas ! 


Aimez moi donc, enfin; puisque mon cceur rebelle, 
Ecoute sans pitié vos regrets superflus, 
Regardez maintenant, regardez, je suis belle, 


Aimez moi done, je n’aime plus. 
Paris, 1840. 


KAISER RUDOLPH’S RIDE TO THE GRAVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KERNER. 


At his tow’r of Gersnersheim one day, 
In spirit strong, in body weak, 

At chess would Kaiser Rudolph play, 
Oblivion of his pains to seek. 


He paused :—‘ Thou Leech of learned fame, 
Tell —fearless tell to me— 

When shall this weak decaying frame 
Th’ imprisoned soul set free ?” 


Thus urged, the man of science said,— 
“Sire, it might be—to-night !” 

“Thanks for that news !|’’—he raised his head 
And smiled with calm delight. 


“To Spire! to Spire !* where sleeps my sire,” 
He cried as the game was done ; 

“ Grant, Austrian heroes, my desire,— 
“There—there—receive your son ! 


* The Cathedral of Spire was formerly the burial-place of the German 
emperors. 
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‘ Let the bugle sound, and the steed be found 
That so oft to battle bore me! 

Follow !”’ he cried —with a warrior’s pride — 
“ Once more I go before ye!” 


And forth the stately steed was brought,— 
‘* Not now for war but lasting peace ; 
‘Thy service, faithful friend, is sought,— 

‘* Then —let that service cease !”’ 


And now the monarch mounts his steed, 
By his weeping train escorted ; 

On either hand by a knightly band 
And a pricstly arm supported. 


The old ancestral lindens bowed, 
As slowly moved their lord along ; 
From all their branches, deep and loud, 
The birds poured forth a funeral song. 


And thronging thousands round him swarm, 
Soon as the mournful news was heard ; 
They saw their hero’s dying form, 
And their inmost souls were stirred. 


But of heaven he spoke — no more of earth — 
And he smiled, that Monarch grey, 
Blithely as if he but went forth 
For a pleasure-rife in May ! 


From the lofty dome of Spire, to greet him, 
Now the solemn bell tolled out ; 

Burgher, knight, and maiden, meet him, 
Mingling tears with loyal shout. 
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In the high, imperial hall, 
On a throne of gold he’s seated ; 
And he prays !—he prays for all— 
By all his dying prayer repeated. 


“Give me now my Saviour’s blood !” 
Thus he spake with pallid lips : 
And he tastes the eacred food, 
And the sacred wine he sips. 


Then the hall appeared to him 
Swimming in supernal light ; 

And his eyes, no longer dim, 
Shone with youthful radiance bright. 


“ TwELVE !”’ the deep-toned clock is telling, 
Midnight torches blaze around ; 
Solemn music there is swelling, 


He hath pass’d from sight and sound ! 


Bells! ye need not tell the story 

Through the Rhine-land stricken-hearted ; 
All who loved and shared his glory 

Feel their hero has departed ! 


To the Minster stream the people — 
See the dark procession roll ; 

Lay him ’neath its lofty steep!'e— 
Heaven’s high dome receive his soul ! 





ON THE 


PORTRAIT: OF MISS’ DE. : HOHSRY. 


BY HENRY F. CHORLEY.. 


GENTLE Lady ! ! with that painted book 
' Fluttering open in your lily hand, 

Turning from its pages with a. look: a . : : 
That’ can: mirth or sadness undérstand; 

Do you number: Woman’? 8 myriad wilés, 
Or the bold expectancies of Man, 

How to make them suppliants for your. smiles, 
(Victims ever since the world began), 
Gathering meditation from your fan ?. 


There hath Coypel daintily expressed - 
Hercules at Queen Omphale’s knee, — 

Showing how a club, if well caressed,. 

To a harmless distaff changed may be om 

There hath Boucher touched: the dainty troops 
Who still people: blissful Arcadies.; ce 

Round-eyed Deltas mincing.o’er their hoops, 3 
Satin Strephons under willow-trees, 

Spangled Cupids dancing in a grove, ~ 
Where court ladies sacrifice to Pan, 

And the patched and powdered Queen of fave 
Travels zther in a pearl sedan ; 

While your very heart within you droops, 
Thinking how Earth’s glories are but prose, 
Cheapside revels, as compared with those | 

Breathed by charming Genius on your fan ? 
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There doth Poesy with bays and lute, 
Floating on a cloud of Sévres blue, 
Point to trim Parnassus under-foot, 
With the peaked toe of high-heeled shoe ? 
Listen, Lady ! what the syren sings 
To the fair one that instruction seeks,— 
‘* Angels wear false feathers in their wings, 
Every rose has rouge upon its cheeks ; 
Did you dream the cowslip real gold ? 
Try it, fond enthusiast, in the fire !— 
There ’s in every robe an awkward fold, - 
One false note in every seraph’s tyre, 
Truth is spotted, and Belief a jest ; 
Sip of pleasant pastime while you can, 
Age will come too soon your joy to waste,— 
Lure the men, and laugh behind your fan !’’- 


«?T is a glad and pretty world, in truth, 
Where cotillons last the live-long day ; 
And the eye of each enamoured youth 
Looks a thousand things he dare not say ; 
And each drooping Dulcibel is rich 
In the arts that heroes bold deceive ; 
And ’t 1s daily duty to bewitch 
Damons who in silly songs believe ; 
And the warmest heart is wooed and won 
By,rare bribes from India or Japan ; 
And since all are false, are n8ne undone,’”’— 
Saith the Sybil singing on your fan. 


“* How could Lady Clara break her heart ? 
Should a popinjay’s desertion kill ? | 
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Why did slander Guy from Marion part ? 
Grace, his first-beloved, was falser still. 
When Sir Eglamour brought home his bride, 
Was it fair his heart with rage should beat 
Though he found her ebon tresses dyed ?— 
They had drawn him captive to her feet. 
Faith is but a dream — Belief a jest— 
Woman is a doll, an ape is Man. 
Dance, and sing, and scheme like all the rest,’” — 
Saith the Muse enthroned upon your fan. 


Thus a worldling, tripping wearily 

On the path that down Life’s mountain leans, 

. With experience old and worn, perdie, 

Babbled of the morals writ on screens ; 
When the flowers that faded things rebuke, 

And the summer breezes, singing on 
To the echoes of the distant brook, 

Gathered round the lady fair and lone, 
Murmuring,—“ Hence with all thy quips and wiles ! 

Leave her to the incense that we breathe; 
Leave her to the heavens, whose changing smiles 

Soothe and gladden the sad world beneath ! 
Take thy lore to whom it doth beseem, 

Worldly maiden greet with worldly tongue ; 
But for her, be Music still a dream, 
And the odour of the roses stream 

Round the uncoyscious beauty of the yéung !— 
Not till Time hath chilled her joyous heart, 

Till her eyes grow dim, her forehead wan, 
Till her early blush and tear depart, 

Bid her learn to mock, and doubt, and plan, 


. From the pictures painted on her fan.” 


THE MARRIED MAN. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Mrs. Cuirton was a pleasing, intelligent, agreeable young 
widow ; she was generally cited by her friends as an example of 
an exceedingly happy person; she had fine health, a fine 
temper, excellent talents, and an casy income. She had certainly 
endured the trial of losing a good husband after a very short 
union, but she had married him from motives of esteem, rather 
than from those of affection; and although she mourned for 
him sincerely, seven years of widowhood had effectually dried 
up her tears. 

At the time when I introduce Laura Clifton to the notice of 
my readers she was about nine-and-twenty years of age, and 
lived in a pretty house in a pleasant part of London, enjoying a 
desirable and select society of friends. Laura had few family 
connexions, and her late husband had still fewer ; consequently, 
she principally consulted her own taste in the guests whom she 
myited to her house, and the clever, the refined, and the accom- 
plished, abounded therein. Even in that select circle, however, 
Laura had her favourites, and she was now anticipating with 
much pleasure a visit from Katherine Alford, who had been her 
chosen friend from youth. Katherine was unmarried ; she had 
been affianced for some years, and her lover, who was the Fellow 
of a College, was anxiously awaiting the living which should 
enable him to offer a home to her. 
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“You are looking very grave, Katherine, this morning,” 
said Laura Clifton ; and indeed Katherine’s countenance scarcely 
seemed in keeping with the flowers, birds, musical instruments, 
and gaily-bound books, which ornamented Laura’s pretty draw- 
ing-room. | 

“What will you say, Laura,” asked Katherine, “if I tell 
you that you have a share in causing the gravity of which you 
complain ?” 

“T can only say,” replied Mrs. Clifton, “that I enjoy all 
the consolations of a clear conscience in regard to having done 
aught to rob your eyes of one ray, or your cheek of one dimple ; 
therefore have the kindness to enumerate all the counts of your 
indictment.” 

“Promise me that you will not be offended with what I am 
going to say.” | 

“Certainly not. I conclude you are going to offer me advice, 
which, as the conundrum says, ‘everybody needs, everybody 
asks for, everybody gives, and nobody takes.’ I am at a loss, 
however, to guess what you can have to advise me about. I 
keep within my income, care nothing about scenes of gaiety, and 
never flirt.” 

“JY know you never flirt; if you did, I should not tremble 
for you as I do now: were you merely indulging in a brief 
passage of lively coquetry, 1 should scarcely think it worth 
while to interfere to check an evil which your own excellent 
sense would so soontenable you to correct: but when the heart 
makes a blameable election, it is the duty of a friend at all 
events to state her faithfgl opinion on the subject.” 

My dear Katherine, you absolutely mystify me by your 
strange language. What do you mean about hearts and blameable 
elections? So far from being in any danger of that kind, my 
favourite cavalier at present happens to be a married man.” 

And that is precisely the point which causes my uneasiness ; 
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your husband for a few minutes every morning, well knowing at 
the same time that he spends several daily hours in pleasant 
circles of society, in which there is one ‘ bright particular star,’ 
more attractive to him than all the rest ?”’ 

* Really, Katherine, I cannot practise the mental metempsy- 
chosis which you recommend. How can I, with my warm, 
enthusiastic feelings, put myself in the place of the stupid, 
soulless Lady Glyndon? I have no reason, moreover, to think 
that she knows or cares about her husband’s attentions to me.” 

“T have the greatest reason, Laura, to think that she knows 
and cares about them. Although Lady Glyndon does not mix in 
general society, she still receives a few morning visitors ; besides 
which her companion, Miss Hallett, and her waiting-woman, 
Johnson, are celebrated for their love of receiving and reporting 
gossiping communications.” 

“Really you seem to have made yourself intimately ac- 
quainted with the interior of Sir Henry’s house !” 

“‘T have done so, Laura, and I have done it for your sake; 
I have known and loved you since we were both children, and I 
have for some time determined to speak to you on a subject 
which you must be aware 1s already commented on by the world.” 

“T am not aware that the world has commented on the 
subject, at least not injuriously ; a few harmless railleries may 
have passed on Sir Henry's obstinate determination to see per- 
fection in everything that I say or do.” 

“Can those railleries, Laura, be harmless, which allude to a 
man’s devoted attentions to a woman whom he has not. the 
power of making his wife? Howevey. I must not weary you by 
this long lecture, but take leave of you, requesting three things 
of you,—to examine your own heart; to mark the impression 
made on the world by your conduct ; and to endeavour, difficult 
though it may be, to imagine yourself in the position of poor 
Lady Glyndon !” 
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Laura Clifton was as amiable as she was intelligent ; although 
somewhat hurt by a few of Katherine's remarks, she was anxious 
to profit by them. She examined her own heart; but it was in 
a very cursory way, and she came to the conclusion that she 
valued Sir Henry Glyndon as a friend, but nothing more. 
Next, she made a feeble demonstration of coolness towards Sir 
Henry ; but his earnest and sincere astonishment, and his vehe- 
ment inquiries as to any possible cause of offence that he could 
have given her, soon dissolved the ice of Laura’s manner, and 
the stream of cordiality flowed on as freely as ever. In regard 
to the opinion of the world, Laura suffered much less from it 
than is the case with the generality of persons who act an 
imprudent part in the great drama of society. Laura was so 
unassuming, so good-natured, so kind in her construction of the 
little faults and follies of her friends, so guiltless of ever saying 
impertinent or mortifying things to her acquaintance, that 
society repaid her amiability by averring that “Sir Henry 
Glyndon and Mrs. Clifton had certainly a great regard and 
esteem for each other, but that the character of both parties 
stood so high, that there could not be a doubt that their friend- 
ship was quite of a platonic description.” There are, however, 
Lady Sneerwells and Sir Benjamin Backbites in every circle; 
and perhaps Laura might not long have remained unscathed by 
them, had not an unexpected event taken place a few weeks 
after the conversation in question,—the death of Lady Glyndon! 

The invalid wives of fascinating husbands are generally re- 
markably tenacious of life, and Lady Glyndon, although old in 
constitution, and debilitated in appearance, was in reality little 
turned of six-and-thirty; she died, however, in the midst of 
every attention and luxury that money could procure, and her 
husband tried to put on a disconsolate countenance to match 
with his broad black crape hatband, and ordered a magnificent 
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monument to be erected to the memory of his dear departed 
wife in Kensall Green Cemetery. 

“Sir Henry Glyndon has quite recovered his spirits since 
the death of his wife,’’ said Laura Clifton to her friend Kathe- 
rine, a few weeks after the above-mentioned event had taken 
place. 

“7 was not aware that he had ever lost them,” said Kathe- 
rine, coldly. “Do you think, Laura, that such indifference to 
the loss of a late wife betokens a flattering prospect to a future 
one ?”’ 

“T suppose,” said Laura, laughing, “that you expect me to 
say to Sir-Henry as Cleopatra did to Mare Antony :— 


‘Oh, most false love ! 
Where be the sacred vials thou should’st fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be !’ 


“T certainly am of opinion,” replied Katherine, “that you 
might think something of the same kind, and that such thoughts 
might be of great advantage to you on a future occasion. No 
doubt, Laura, you will have the offer of Sir Henry Glyndon’s 
hand ; but when you thoroughly and dispassionately reflect on 
what his character as a husband has been, let me hope that you 
will pause awhile before you trust your happiness in his keeping.” 

“ Nay, Katherine, advice, like everything else, has its limits. 
I might listen to you [Laura had not listened to much purpose] 
when you spoke to me about receiving the attentions of a married 
man, but Sir Henry is now free, and certainly the world, of 
whose opinion you seem to stand in so much awe, can see 
nothing blameable in my marriage with him.” 

“Nothing blameable, certainly,” said Katherine ; “the doubt 
is, whether such an union would conduce to your happiness,” 
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In due time Sir Henry made proposals to Mrs. Clifton ; 
they were accepted, and the wedding-day fixed. Katherine 
sighed as she assumed the pale pink dress and rose-wreathed 
white chip bonnet of a bridemaid; and yet she had no occasion 
to sigh on her own account, for her lover had received his long- 
expected living, and in a few weeks she was to have bridemaids 
of her own, and to be adorned with orange-flowers as a bride: 
but she could not help feeling that trial was in store for her 
beloved friend ; and when the handsome and triumphant bride- 
groom promised, in deep melodious tones, to take his charming 
bride “for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish till death should part 
them,” Katherine could not banish the thought from glancing 
across her mind, “ But will he keep his promise, should he be 
put to the test ?” : 

2* 2 x ok 2 

Novelists and dramatists frequently take the liberty of 
skipping over a considerable portion of time. 1 am about to 
follow their example, and must beg to apprize my readers, before 
I again introduce them to Laura, that exactly five years have 
elapsed since she became Lady Glyndon. Laura was thirty 
years old on her second wedding-day, and it may reasonably be 
supposed that the lapse of five years could not have made much 
difference in her personal appearance; but Laura was changed 
from another reason than time, and she would scarcely have 
been recognised byvany one who remembered her happy, sweet 
expression of countenance, on the day when she linked her fate 
for ever with that of Sir,Henry Glyndon. A year of perfect 
happiness had succeeded to their marriage,—so happy, indeed, 
that Laura playfully said it put her in mind of a pretty tale by 
Leigh Hunt, entitled, ‘‘A Year of Honeymoons!” At, the end 
of that time Laura's trial came,—the loss of the great boon of 
health. In the full prime of strength and activity, she con- 
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tracted so severe a rheumatic disorder, from the mere trifling 
imprudence of sitting on wet grass late in an autumnal evening, 
that she became a confirmed cripple ever afterwards. All that 
medical skill could do was done for her, but the use of her 
limbs was irretrievably gone. She whose feats in walking had 
been quite matter of history,—she who had ascended the Swiss 
mountains with sure foot and unshrinking courage,—she who 
had bounded through corn-fields with the swiftness of a Camilla, 
—she was a helpless cripple, unable to move even from the sofa 
to the window without assistance. Her general health, as may 
well be supposed, had also severely suffered; her colour had 
departed, her eyes had lost their brightness, and she had the 
appearance of being many years older than she was in reauity. 
Let me also make the frank confession, that my heroine’s temper - 
had suffered. When she was full of health and spirits she had 
read “ Life in the Sick-Room,” and imagined that, as she was 
fond of literature, she should be able patiently and cheerfully to 
bear confinement, if called upon to do so; but “ Life in the 
Sick-Room” was written by a single woman, and Laura Glyndon 
had a husband who valued his wife only inasmuch as she could 
gratify his pride and minister to his amusement. In the same 
elegantly-furnished apartment where the late Lady Glyndon had 
passed so many weary hours, the present Lady Glyndon was 
now reclining on a sofa; but she bore far more distressing 
indications of ill-health than her predecessor had done. Cer- 
tainly no disorder was ever less romantic or fateresting than that 
of rheumatism! A rheumatic patient may look pitiable, but 
cannot look pleasing; there is something abject in the total 
helplessness which it engenders, and the frequent attacks of 
acute pain generally give an expression of fretfulness to the 
countenance. 

The second Lady Glyndon had not, like the former one, 
provided herself with a salaried companion ; it gave her a severe 
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pang of humiliation when Miss Hallett came to beg for the 
situation, averring that “she should be the happiest of human 
beings, if permitted to show the same devotedness to her that 
she had done to the first dear Lady Glyndon!”’ Consequently, 
Laura passed many more solitary hours than her predecessor had 
done; and on the morning in question, having vainly attempted 
to derive any amusement from reading, her mind being too rest- 
less to fix itself on a book for more than a few minutes, she 
desired that morning visitors might be admitted. 

Two ladies soon entered the room, who were received with 
very little cordiality by Laura; and yet there seemed nothing in 
their appearance to account for her coolness. Mrs. Methley, a 
quiet middle-aged lady, dressed in slate-coloured silk, was the 
dame de compagnie of Miss Tresilian, a handsome, accomplished 
young heiress, who had many suitors, attracted by herself as 
well as by her fortune. She was frank, lively, and warm-hearted, 
played and sang remarkably well, danced inimitably, and con- 
versed with much fluency and vivacity. It is a difficult thing, 
however, to be a really good converser ; that is, to have the tact 
of conversing with everybody on the subjects most likely to 
interest them: and Miss Tresilian, although, to do her justice, 
she was as good-natured as she was vivacious, was about as un- 
suited as Lord Biron, in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” to be a fitting 
visitor in the chamber of sickness. 

“ How very much better you are looking, dear Lady 
Glyndon!”’ she exclaimed, not thinking that such was the case, 
but wishing to say something very agreeable to the poor 
invalid. ‘I am sure you,would be quite well if you would only 
get a little more out into the open air. There is a flower-show 
in the Regent’s Park to-day, where we mean to drop in for an 
hour or two: do let me persuade you to take a seat in my 
carriage.” 

The tears sprang in Laura’s eyes when she thought of the 
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flower-shows that she had attended in gay, becoming attire, 
leaning on the arm of Sir Henry Glyndon. 

“You are very good,” she said ; “ but I only drive out in very 
quiet places, and a flower-show would be out of the question, as 
I am unable to walk even the shortest distance.” 

“T cannot help thinking,” said the animated heiress, wish- 
ing to show the utmost interest in Lady Glyndon’s health, “ that 
you would be much better if you kept your rooms cooler. How 
can you endure a fire on such a warm day? This room is 
warmer than the Opera House was last night: is it not, Mrs. 
Methley ?” 

“A great deal warmer, my love,” replied the calm, precise 
Mrs. Methley, who looked as if she had never been warm in her 
life. 
“ Cruvelli sang delightfully in the ‘Sonnambula,’ last night,” 
pursued Miss Tresilian, “and played the character admirably. I 
quite trembled for her when she crossed the bridge, it seemed to 
require such a firm step; I am sure I could never do it: could 
you?” Lady Glyndon made no reply, and, fortunately, Miss 
Tresilian did not wait for one, but continued : — 

“Then Caroline Rosati’s dancing was exquisite; Sir Henry 
said she really seemed to float on air. I suppose Sir Henry told 
you how delightful an evening we passed ?”’ 

“T have not seen Sir Henry this morning,” said Lady 
Glyndon, coldly. 

“Speaking of music,” said Miss Treslian, “I have lately 
received a charming little present, the manuscript of a ballad 
not to be published for some days, fpll of natural, original me- 
lody : do you not think Lady Glyndon would be delighted with it, 
Mrs. .Methley ?” 

“T am certain that Lady Glyndon would consider it an 
exquisite composition, my love,” ‘replied Mrs. Methley. 

“Tam fond of ballads,” said Lady Glyndon ; “but as I do 
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not go into society, my chance of hearing the one in question is 
very small, even when it is produced to the public.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the good-natured heiress, “ you shall hear 
it this moment if you please ; I can play very well from recollec- 
tion. Can I not, Mrs. Methley ?” 

“You can, indeed, my love, with the utmost ease and 
accuracy,” replied that lady. 

Miss Tresilian, being a beauty, an heiress, and abundantly 
gifted with accomplishments, had not an idea that she could do 
anything which might be construed into a liberty ; and when 
she walked up to Laura’s piano and opened it, she thought that 
she was really doing a kind, charitable action, in exercising her 
fine voice for the amusement of an invalid. Very charmingly 
did she sing the ballad in question, in those clear, fresh, ringing 
tones in which a ballad ought to be sung; the accompaniment 
was extremely rapid, but her white slender fingers did their 
duty actively, notwithstanding the jewelled rings with they were 
laden, and Laura could not refrain from an expression of admira- 
tion when she concluded. 

“ Your piano is somewhat out of tune, Lady Glyndon,” said 
the lively young lady, returning to her seat. “I am afraid that 
I must lecture you on neglecting your music, like the generality 
of married ladies.” 

Here her speech came to an abrupt termination, for her eye 
fell on poor Laura’s swollen and distorted fingers, and she felt, 
as she was very apt to do, that it would be well if she could learn 
to think before she spoke. She turned to a parcel of books on 
the table, just sent in from a neighbouring library, by way of 
changing the conversation. 

“The ‘Golden Legend,’ by Longfellow!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Lady Glyndon, have you not yet read that delightful 
poem? Sir Henry recommended it to me some time ago. Let 
me just repeat to you his favourite passage. I soon learn by 
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heart anything that particularly imterests me: do I not, Mrs. 
Methley ?”’. 

“You have peculiar quickness of study, my love,” replied 
her accommodating friend. 

Miss Tresilian, like most persons possessed of a fine musical 
ear, was sensible of the charm of melodious poetry, and she 
repeated the following passage with feeling, as well as distinctness 
and sweetness :— 


‘¢ The night is silent, the wind is still, 
The moon is looking from yonder hill 
Down upon convent, and grove, and garden ; 
The clouds have passed away from her face, 
Leaving behind them no sorrowful trace, 
Only the tender and quiet grace 
Of one whose heart has been healed with pardon.’’ 


This was the severest mortification that Lady Glyndon had 
endured; there might be a reason why her husband should 
refrain from speaking to her about public amusements, of which 
she was unable to partake, but why should he not have brought 
Longfellow’s beautiful poem to her? why not have read to her 
the exquisite passage which sounded so sweetly in her ears, even 
from the voice of a rival, but which would have sounded so far 
sweeter from that of her beloved husband? Her enjoyments 
were so few, that it seemed cruel to debar her from those which 
still remained to her, and she sighed deeply and sadly as these 
thoughts pressed on her mind. 

“T see,” remarked the disconcerted heiress, “that you do 
not like poetry. I ought to ask your pardon for troubling you 
with it. Iam a great deal too apt to do things upon impulse: 
am I not, Mrs. Methley ?” 

“A great deal too apt, my love!” was on the lips of that 
assenting lady, but she changed the sentence in time to,—“ You 
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always act upon the impulse of wishing to oblige your friends, 
my love, which is a very amiable one.” 

Miss Tresilian opened a portfolio of drawings that lay on 
the table, and, anxious to make atonement for any past mis- 
takes, seized on one, at the foot of which was written “ Laura 
Glyndon:” it had been done by Laura a few months after 
her marriage. 

“ Oh, Lady Glyndon !” she exclaimed, “ how exquisitely you 
have executed this view from Switzerland! What delicacy ! and 
yet what freedom of touch! How I wish I could do anything in 
this style. My drawings are all mere copies, quite stiff and 
formal, since they have been deprived of the magical finishing- 
touches of my drawing-master. It must be such a resource to 
you; time can never seem long to one who can make such an 
admirable use of the pencil.” 

Poor Laura! she would have been about as able to make a 
good use of the broadsword as of the pencil, in her afflicted 
state. 

“‘ This room is so full of various sources of employment and 
amusement,” pursued the good-natured heiress, looking around 
her : “ you have every solace, dear Lady Glyndon, in your invalid 
state. How sad, too, it would be for you, if you were unmarried ! 
Sir Henry is so clever, so cheerful, such a delightful companion ! 
Is he not, Mrs. Methley ?” 

“ Sir Henry is one of the pleasantest gentlemen that I ever 
met with in my life, and it is a privilege to enjoy his society, 
my love,” was the reply of the dame de compagnie, who spoke 
with much more animation than usual ; for it suited her purpose 
that Miss Tresilian shouldeprefer the society of a married to 
that of a single man, since, in the latter case, a speedy change of 
the domestic establishment ‘of the heiress might ensue. 

“Now, dear Lady Glyndon,” said Miss Tresilian, “I must 


run away. I am sorry that I cannot stay any longer with you. 
F 
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Pray, when you see Sir Henry, remind him not to come late to 
my house this evening. I have not a large formal party, but 
just such a little réunion as he likes, of about a dozen people, all 
famous for doing something or other better than it is done by 
people in general: are they not, Mrs. Methley ?” 

* Decidedly so, my love,” answered Mrs. Methley; and the 
ladies took leave of Laura, who felt their departure a relief. 

Miss Tresilian was good-natured and well-meaning, and 
would not willingly have inflicted a pang on any one, but, through 
want of tact and consideration, she was continually saying some- 
thing which grated on the feelings of those around her. The 
Chinese have a saying, that “an unlucky word dropped from 
the tongue cannot be brought back again by a coach and six 
horses!” and certainly, no human power was likely to remove 
from poor Laura’s memory the number of “ unlucky words” 
which had that morning fallen from the rosy lips of the heiress. 

The ladies had no sooner quitted the apartment than Laura, 
struck by a sudden thought, rang the little silver hand-bell by 
her side, which summoned her own woman from an adjoining 
room to her assistance—literally to her assistance, for Laura 
could not leave the sofa without atd. Supported by the arm of 
her servant, she reached the window. Miss Tresilian’s cawiage 
stood at the dour; the ladies had not yet got into it, they were 
standing conversing with Sir Henry; and after a few minutes, 
during which Miss Tresilian seemed to be pressing some point 
with extraordinary animation on him, he handed them into the 
carriage, following them himself; and they drove off—doubtless 
to the flower-show. Laura returned to her sofa to shed bitter 
tears, not only because she contrasted her own helpless infirmity 
with the light, springing step of the graceful heiress, but because 
she felt convinced that her husband had been watching for the 
departure of his favourite, unwilling to purchase even the plea- 
sure of her society at the expense of passing half-an-hour in the 
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room of his afflicted wife. Laura was almost immediately visited 
by another lady. 

Mrs. Filmer was tolerably well connected, but her fortune 
was very small; she peculiarly delighted in making the acquaint- 
ance of invalids who moved in a grade of life rather superior to 
her own, and by dint of sympathy, flattery, and great adroitness 
in executing commissions, she generally contrived to make them 
believe that she was an invaluable and devoted friend to them, 
and that they were very ill-treated by everybody else. Mrs. 
Filmer entered the room with her usual stealthy step and velvet 
voice. 

“ Ah! dear Lady Glyndon,” she exclaimed, “I need not ask 
how you feel—you are looking worse than ever: but I have 
brought something which I feel assured will do you good.” 

She placed in Lady Glyndon’s hand, as she spoke, a printed 
paper, setting forth the virtues and properties of “ Pulver- 
macher’s Electro-Voltaic Chain,” and forthwith began to descant 
on the innumerable cures which had been wrought by it. 

“T have quite given up all hopes of a cure,” said Laura, 
despondingly : “ my affliction is now of four years’ standing; all 
human aid has been tried, and I have nothing to do but to 
resign myself, as best I may, to the decrees of Providence.” 

“ Yes, indeed, dear Lady Glyndon,” said Mrs. Filmer, “ you 
have need of resignation im every way. I have just met Sir 
Henry in Miss Tresilian’s carriage; te manner in which she 
encourages Sir Henry to go about everywhere with her is per- 
fectly insufferable.” 

“TI would not wish Sir Henry to be a prisoner to the house 
because I am one,” said L@ura, a faint streak of crimson rising 
to her pale cheek as she spoke. 

“ Dearest Lady Glyndon, you are really too amiable, too 
good-natured!” said Mrs. Filmer. 

Any one who had looked into poor Laura’s countenance at 
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this moment, would certainly have considered Mrs. Filmer’s 
assertion to be most unfounded. 

“They are always together,” continued Mrs. Filmer; “ every 
one is talking of it; and the suitors of Miss Tresilian declare they 
can hardly ever win a word from her. And Mrs. Methley, of 
course, promotes any attachment that will keep her young 
patroness single.” 

« Attachment!” faltered Laura: “that is a strong word, 
Mrs, Filmer.” 

“My dear Lady Glyndon, what lady, qualified like Miss 
Tresilian to attract wooers, who have hands as well as hearts to 
offer, would ever devote herself to another woman’s husband 
unless she was enamoured of him? I remember that at the 
balls of former days, before braided hair came in fashion, the 
girls used to declare that they would not dance their hair out of 
curl for a married man !” 

“ Still,” said Laura, as former passages of her life seemed to 
press on her bewildered brain, “one would not wish to judge 
anybody harshly.”’ 

“TI do not think it possible, Lady Glyndon, to judge any 
body too harshly, who engrosses the time and accepts the atten- 
tion of a married man; especially when his wife is an invalid. A 
woman full of health and spirits, and able to go into society and 
watch the proceedings of her husband, might assert her own 
rights, and avenge heown wrongs; but there is something 
cowardly, as well as cruel, in usurping the privileges of a poor, 
pining prisoner, counting the slow hours in a dull, solitary 
chamber, while he, who ought to be her companion and solace, 
is seeking amusement in the cheerfui houses of other people.” 

Mrs. Filmer was as unfortunate in her remarks as Miss 
Tresilian ; she did not intend to offer any reproach to Laura—it 
was not her interest to do so: besides which, she had only known 
Laura since her affliction, and had never heard that she had been 
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acquainted with Sir Henry during the lifetime of his first wife. 
But conscience was busy with the second Lady Glyndon, as Mrs. 
Filmer’s speech called up before her the image of the first Lady 
Glyndon, sad, spiritless, and deserted, while she was playing the 
part now performed by Miss Tresilian, and parading the truant 
husband in every society that she frequented; nay, she felt that 
she had been far more blameable than her rival, for her abilities 
were superior to those of Miss Tresilian, and she had possessed 
the advantage of a steady and faithful counsellor in Katherine 
Alford. She laid her poor aching head on her embroidered sofa- 
cushion, and burst into a convulsive flood of tears. 

“ Come, dear Lady Glyndon,” said the officious visitor, who 
began to fear that she had gone too far, “do not give way to 
low spirits; you have nothing to blame yourself for, and no 
doubt Sir Henry will repent his folly in a little while, or Miss 
Tresilian will marry, and all will come right again.” 

A few more sentences passed between the ladies, principally 
relating to “ Pulvermacher’s Electro-Voltaic Chain,” and Mrs. 
Filmer took her departure, soon to be succeeded by a very 
different visitor. 

Katherine Alford, now Mrs. Stanton, was in London with her 
husband for a few weeks. Katherine was a happy wife, and the 
five years which had wrought so lamentable a change in Laura 
had rather improved her appearance; her countenance retained 
its serenity, and had acquired an expression of cheerfulness, in 
which it was once deficient. Katherine was well acquainted 
with her friend’s trials and troubles, she had been the sym- 
pathising hearer of her sarrows during her frequent visits to 
London, and on one occasion Katherine had even dared the 
difficult task of remonstrating with Sir Henry on his neglect of 
his suffering wife. Sir Henry met her remarks with the coolest 
and most imperturbable good-breeding. 

“He must confess he was somewhat surprised that Mrs. 
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Stanton should see anything to censure in his conduct; if any 
sacrifice of time or money on his part could restore Lady 
Glyndon to health, he should be most willing to make it; he 
feared, however, that her affliction was not to be removed; it was 
a severe trial to him, and many men so circumstanced would 
be apt to seek solace in foreign travel: such was not his inclina- 
tion; he constantly remained in the same house with his wife, 
the amusements of which he partook were quiet and intellectual, 
the few friends and acquaintance with whom he associated were 
persons whose respectability would stand the test of the strictest 
inquiry; he always spoke of Lady Glyndon in terms of the 
highest respect, and had provided nobly for her in his will ; he 
was sorry that Mrs. Stanton disapproved of the course he was 
pursuing, but he did not think that she would be able to pur- 
suade the world to agree with her in her strictures.” 

This was Katherine Stanton’s first and last a) to work 
a reformation in Sir Henry Glyndon. 

Katherine perceived that Laura was in peculiarly low spirits, 
and she was soon made acquainted by her with the events of the 
morning. 

“JT can imagine, dear Laura,” she said, “that you feel 
grieved and mortified; but reflect, I entreat you, that nothing 
has in reality happened to render your position a more painful 
one—it is only that the disadvantages of it happen accidentally 
to have been more than usually brought before you: try, Laura, 
to look hopefully to the future.” 

“Ah! Katherine,” replied her friend, “1 would rather try 
to forget the past.” 

“You have repented of the past,” said Katherine; “ why, 
then, so continually recall it ?” 

“TY cannot but recall it,” answered Laura. “I cannot but 
think of the time when, in the thoughtless hardihood of health 
and gaiety, I declared that it was impossible for me to fancy 
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myself in the situation of the deserted Lady Glyndon. Now, 
alas! how exactly do I realize it! I bear the same name—I 
inhabit the same apartment—lI experience, like her, in the prime 
of life, the infirmities and more than the infirmities of old age— 
I mourn, like her, over the neglect of the unloving husband, 
who leaves me in sickness and sorrow while he enjoys the 
society of the healthful and happy ;—every tear that I made her 
shed, every pang that I gave her heart, is doubled to myself.” 
“Sir Henry may yet return to a sense of his duties,” 
Katherine. | 
“Never to me,” replied Laura. “I was the means of 
drawing him from his former duties; I encouraged the attentions 
which he ought to have bestowed alone on his wife; I listened 
while he talked of friendship, of congeniality of mind, of 
innocence of intention, of freedom from actual wrong. Sir 
Henry Glyndon’s manner during the lifetime of his wife was 
never wanting in respect towards me, nor was mine failing in 
needful reserve towards him: but, Katherine, I knew that he 
loved me, yet I did not repulse or shun him; and 1s it for me 


said 


to be his monitor who was formerly his tempter? I deserve all 
that I endure: it is fit that I should suffer for my misdeeds.” 

“But, dear Laura,’ said Katherine, “the affliction with 
which it has pleased Providence to visit you, might have attacked 
you under any circumstances.” 

“Undoubtedly it might,” answered Laura; “ but had I been 
united to a man Of good principles and kind feelings, my 
affliction would only have endeared me to him; he would have 
felt that the law of God bound us together, and that he must 
support my burdens as his own: from Sir Henry I could not 
expect such kindness; I knew from experience that it was not 
in his nature to bestow it: I have ‘sown the wind,’ and I ‘reap 
the whirlwind.’ ” 

Katherine, after remaining an hour with her friend, took her 
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departure, and Laura eagerly awaited the usual visit of her 
husband: she waited, however, in vain; the flower-show, a club- 
dinner, and Miss Tresilian’s little evening party, completely 
occupied him during that day; but he sent a polite excuse to 
his wife, and a message of inquiry respecting her health. The 
hours passed wearily with Laura till ten o’clock, when, suffering 
more severely than usual both from bodily and mental pain, she 
was assisted by her attendant into her chamber, and endeavoured 
to rest. Sleep, however, was as coy and unfriendly to her as it 
is very apt to be to people under similar circumstances; con- 
tinually did she seem to picture to herself the cheerful, pleasant 
party in Miss Tresilian’s drawing-room, the brilliant lamps, the 
joyous laugh, the sweet music. She heard the deep, rich tones 
of her husband’s voice, mingling with the clear, melodious notes 
of Miss Tresilian ; she saw him bend over her chair, he whispered 
softly and winningly to her, while she smiled and cast her 
sparkling eyes on the ground. Poor Laura! how well could 
she image those scenes! how short a time did it seem since 
she had been an actress in them! Then, again, the late 
Lady Glyndon, weeping and desolate, dwelling sadly on the 
attractions of the charming rival who was engrossing the society 
of her husband, arose before her. She tried to repeat some of 
the texts of Scripture with which her memory was well stored, 
but all appeared to escape from her when she most stood in need 
of them. One text only haunted her mind, and seemed to ring 
perpetually in her ears ;—these were its awftl words :— 


‘© WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE, IT SHALL BE MEASURED 
¢ ta 
TO YOU AGAIN!” 


THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEVOYE, BY MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 


THE woods now wear their autumn hue, 
-The yellow leaf is on the ground, 

The songster’s notes are rare and few, 
And every blast that moans around 

Is fading Nature’s sad adieu. 

Sad like her, and dying too, 

A sickly youth with falt’ring gait 

Has come once more the wood to view, 
He trod in boyish glee elate. 


* Farewell, lov’d wood! farewell, I die! 
Your saddened tints become my gloom, 
And ev’ry leaf that’s whirled from high 
Seems but the presage of my doom. 

A fatal oracle has said: 

‘Once more the leaves shall yellow grow 
Before thine eyes, ere thou’rt laid low. 
The shades of death around thy head 
Are gathering fast their chilly dews— 
Pale as the palest autumn hues 

Thou'rt drooping t’wards thy mossy bed. 
Thy youth will pass away and fade 
Before the meadow’s grassy blade— 
Before the vine its leaves hath shed.’ 
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And I must die! its icy blast 

Some fatal wind hath o’er me blown, 

My winter is approaching fast, 

Although my spring has scarcely flown. 
Like some young plant nipped by the wind 
A few fair blossoms decked my head — 
But ah! my sickly verdure’s shed, 

Nor left a single fruit behind. 

Fall, fall, thou short-lived, rustling leaf, 
*Gainst morn this dreary pathway hide— 
In pity to a mother’s grief 

Conceal the spot where I must bide. 

But should my lov’d one, lorn and pale, 
At even seek the silent vale, 

Upon my lonely grave to weep, 

Then wake my shade from out its sleep,— 
Such tears to soothe must still avail.” 


He spoke —then sped his weary way, 
And the last leaf has marked his doom 
By falling on his dying day. 

But never did the maiden come 

To weep upon her lover’s mound,— 
And, save the herd’s, no footstep’s sound 
The echo of the vale awakes ; 

And naught the silence ever breaks 

That hovers round that lonely tomb. 


A CHAPTER ON FIRST LOVES. 


BY M. A. POWER. 


I BELIEVE, speaking from my own experience, that there 
are few things a man would find it more difficult to do than to 
state distinctly, whether to himself or to any one else, who was 
that 


‘“‘ Greenest spot on mem’ry’s waste,”’ 


his first love. Which among us has not had a “ little wife” in 
a pinafore, toddling by his side, with whom he shared his sticky 
barley-sugar and broken toys; whom he loved differently and 
better than his sisters ; of whose baby infidelities he had real fits 
of jealousy; with whom he quarrelled on not more childish 
grounds than he has since quarrelled a dozen times with a love 
of larger growth, and with whom he was then as glad as now 
to “kiss and make friends?” Who has not, in early school- 
boy days, loved with bashful fervour a Miss Shepherd, at Miss 
Nettingall’s establishment for young ladies, with perhaps occa- 
sional diversions in favour of the Misses Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, he meé when hg came home for the holidays? Who 
has not, when he arrived at being an upper boy, been suddenly 
seized with a distaste of such juvenile attractions, and plunged 
over head and ears into a wild and frenzied passion for a woman, 
who might quite or very nearly be his mother ?—— whose shadow 
he haunts, in whose presence he always yearns to be, though he 
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is extremely uncomfortable there ; to whom it is his most earnest 
desire to reveal his love, though he would sooner die than 
whisper to her a word of it; and before whom he feels like a 
detected culprit if he imagine that any look or sign, or blush 
or sigh, has betrayed to the idol an inkling of the state of his 
feelings? Who, we say, has come to man’s estate without 
passing through all or some of these phases of the tender 
passion, and to which of the objects of these passing preferences 
does he feel he ought, in sincerity, attach the title of his “ first 
love ?”” : 

The question is a difficult one, but, after much consideration, 
I think I have been able to resolve it. 

The title of “first love” ought, it seems to me, to apply to 
the woman who first excites in the breast of the youthful adorer 
some more definite idea of affection, of constancy, of companion- 
ship, of the realities of mutual love and confidence, of thoughts, 
and plans, and cares for the future, than the vague, aimless, 
romantic longings, that the boy is ready to attach to every 
creature that wears a petticoat, between fifteen and thirty, be 
she princess or peasant ;—the woman to whom he first feels em- 
boldened to express his sentiments in a somewhat tangible form, 
whom he first contemplates in the hight of a helpmate for man ; 
not as a sort of etherial being between a sylph of the air, a 
goddess, and a shepherdess of the school of the poets and painters 
of the seventeenth century —creatures eternally clad in white 
muslin and blue ribbons, living, like the transformed princes in 
the fairy tale, on no aliments more substantial than love and 
spring water, and whose winter exirtence retains a mystery 
yet unfathomed by man, as they were never seen or heard of in 
any other costume than the one described (except in France, 
where, in the days of Watteau and Boucher, they indulged in 
brocades and laced bodices), in any other atmosphere than in 
that of midsummer, or in any other localities than glades and 
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groves and bowers, which Nature decorated with all sorts of 
choice fruits and flowers for their especial delectation. 

Heaven knows, that even when these somewhat more 
rational ideas begin to form themselves, they are yet, in general, 
far enough from the realities of every-day life; far more un- 
selfish, and generous, and disinterested; far more trusting, and 
impulsive, and uncorrupt: but, alas! for that very reason, far 
more unsuited to the exigencies and interests of the work-a-day 
world, through which man has to fight his way, often at the sacri- 
fice of all the golden dreams of his boyhood and early youth. 

The fact that hardly any of us arrive at the passionately- 
desired consummation of marrying our first loves, is a sufficient 
proof of this, than which no stronger need be required; and, 
taking the world as it is, it is probably better, in nine instances 
out of ten, that it should be so: nay, perhaps in any case this 
remark, as a general rule, may apply. 

And now to a free confession of my own experience on the 
subject of what I, at the time, fully believed to be a most 
genuine first love. I had passed through all the phases of baby 
and childish adoration; at five years old, I had bestowed my 
heart on a little flaxen-curled roly-poly a year younger, with 
whom I made acquaintance and sand-castles on the beach at 
Cowes. I remember she was called Bessy, but what her other 
name was I never knew, nor whence she came, nor whither she 
went when the season was over: for several weeks I wrote her 
letters in characters that neither Champollion nor Belzoni would 
ever have had the remotest chance of deciphering, on slates and 
scraps of paper, but as I never took any measures to send them 
I was the less surprised at her not answering my epistles, and 
by degrees the memory of Bessy faded from my heart. 

It would overtax my reader’s patience and my own recol- 
lections to go through the list that followed within the next 
thirteen years; in fact, the impressions they have left are nearly 
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as heterogeneous and confused as the collection of souvenirs that 
remained of them, consisting of withered roses, violets, and 
forget-me-nots (the latter especially) in abundance; broken 
sandals, knots of ribbon, bon-bon mottoes, a shattered fan, 
odd gloves, an embroidered handkerchief, two or three scented 
notes, as many locks of hair, a worked cigar-case — (fatal gift ! 
next day I bought half-a-dozen “real Havannahs” to put in it, 
and made myself frightfully sick with smoking the first) —a hair 
chain, a blood-stone seal with “ Annie” engraved thereon, and 
a variety of other articles too numerous to be here detailed. 

By this time, as the arithmetical reader will perceive, I had 
arrived at the age of eighteen, and, despite that neither the 
senses of touch nor vision could satisfy me as to the necessity of 
shaving, I cousidered- myself every whit a man. My peculiar 
position, being an orphan and but very little looked after by my 
guardian, an uncle, who, having half-a-dozen grown-up children 
of his own, found qnite enough to do to take care of them, aided 
this illusion, by giving me a degree of independence few lads of 
my age could command; and being an only child, pretty well 
provided with pocket-money, having pretty good prospects, and 
being, consequently, much sought after by the élite of the 
society of L , my native town, I had altogether as fair a 
chance of becoming a provincial coxcomb as any young man 
could possibly boast of possessing. 

About this time an old friend of my father’s came to L ; 
to visit my uncle. Mr. Harley was a physician, an old bachelor, 
who, having obtained by his practice an income amply sufficient 
to supply not only his wants but his tastes, had abandoned the 
most arduous part of his profession, and to a moderate extent 
indulged himself in the life he delighted in—studying art, going 
occasionally into society, visiting his friends in the country, 
reading, shooting, fishing, sketching,—carrying wherever he went 
a warm, kind, generous heart, a bright intelligence, excellent 
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spirits, a genial disposition, an inexhaustible fund of inform- 
ation, dealt out always @ propos and never with pretension, 
and an unsullied character. Such a man could not fail to 
inspire in me a double portion of the admiration and regard 
he everywhere excited, and naturally fond of young people, 
and warmly attached to the memory of both my parents, he 
showed for me a peculiar degree of kindness and govd will 
which quite captivated me; and when, as his visit drew to a 
conclusion, he invited me to return with him for a time to 
London, I considered myself one of the happiest of mortals. 

“ Now, my dear boy,” said Mr. Harley, as we sat together at 
breakfast in his comfortable study, the morning after our arrival 
in Bolton Street, “I will introduce you to some half-dozen 
houses of my friends, where I am sure you will always be 
welcome, and meet such society as is likely to be agreeable and 
useful to you. This will, I think, be more pleasant and more 
advantageous to you than if I took you in all my rounds, where 
you would often find yourself thrown among people little suited 
to your age and tastes, without having time among 80 many to 
cultivate acquaintance with any in particular.” 

This arrangement agreed upon, we started at two o’clock 
on a round of visits, and at each house, thanks to Mr. 
Harley’s kind expressions and personal popularity, I was most 
cordially received, and at the last, Mrs. Willesden’s, invited to a 
ball given on the following evening. 

Among my other foibles, dear reader, I must confess to you, 
that at that time the love of dress held a most conspicuous 
place, and between my own taste and that of the tailor at 
L——, who never venturegl upon any extraordinary cut of coat 
or brillant pattern of waistcoat without manifold solemn 
asseveralions that it was the very latest mode as imported from 
London or Paris, my wardrobe displayed a variety of garments, 
the fashion of which I now half blush to recall. Of course, on 
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this memorable occasion I selected the most gorgeous waistcoat, 
the most elaborately embroidered shirt, the most brilliant pins, 
rings, and chains, in my collection; and perfumed with the 
choicest essences, and curled like a poodle, I, in my blessed 
ignorance of London ways and London hours (Mr. Harley 
dined out that day, so that I had no one to criticise my costume 
or enlighten my innocence as to /es bienséances in other matters), 
arrived in Berkeley Square just as the rooms were being lighted, 
and Mrs. Willesden with her hair dressed, but the rest of her 
toilet supplied only by a white dressing-gown, was superintending 
the arrangement of some flowers in the ball-room. This was a 
bad beginning, and notwithstanding her polite greeting, I felt 
horribly embarrassed and intensely ashamed of myself,—a feeling 
which was in nowise decreased by the instinctive consciousness 
that the servants, as they went to and fro in their occupations 
during the ensuing half hour, were viewing with contemptuous 
mockery the rustic youth who was vainly striving to conceal 
his sense of his extremely false position, by appearing to read a 
two-days’ old “ Times,” left by chance on the drawing-room table, 
and trying to conciliate the good graces of a lap-dog, which 
snarled defiance at all his attempted caresses. At last Mrs. 
Willesden, fully attired, descended, and guests began to drop 
in. The first only added to my confusion, as I fancied they 
must have some consciousness of my gaucherie; and with the 
presumptuous modesty that always persuades bashful people 
into the conviction of their being the objects of general remark, 
I imagined that they, like the servants, must: be laughing in their 
sleeves at my early advent: more especially as (owing, no doubt, 
to my resplendent costume) many of them directed at me glances 
in which I fancied I perceived latent traces of amusement. As 
the number of visitors increased, this source of annoyance gave 
way to another—the sensation of being wholly alone and out of 
place among crowds perfectly at their ease and at home, and 
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who, if any of them thought of me at all, saw I was by no 
means so. Mrs. Willesden came to my aid as soon as the duty. 
of receiving her guests set her free to do so, and after a few 
introductions left me to make my way. But it would not do; 
my first bévue, my youth, my rusticity, my total ignorance of 
the topics of interest, the modes of life, the habits and ideas of 
the persons with whom I found myself, and last, not least, the 
sort of pretension evident in my unfortunate dress, were all so 
many obstacles in the way of my making myself a place in this 
new world. Many of the fair, self-possessed, easy-mannered 
girls to whom I was presented, recollected engagements for any 
number of dances to come; others glided through one quadrille 
without our having exchanged three sentences ; others tried me 
on various topics, but failing to lier conversation in any consecu- 
tive form, gave up the attempt in despair; and at last, heartily 
disgusted with my non-success, I felt much disposed to retire, 
when an old lady of portly form, on whose flounce I had trodden, 
and with whom I had made something like an acquaintance by 
her gracious acceptance of my embarrassed apologies, offered to 
introduce me to her daughter, who just then came up on the 
arm of her last partner. 

Miss Halsden was a young lady who essentially came under 
the denomination of buxom: she had rather a handsome face, 
highly coloured ; a square, robust form ; arms and hands whose 
muscles told of a degree of physical force rarely bestowed on the 
softer sex; a determined look; a strong voice, and an immense 
flow of conversation. She was very tall, and her movements 
partook of the energy of hey character, which was quite formed ; 
her age being somewhere about I don’t know whether on 
the right or wrong side of thirty. She rode, fenced, and played 
billiards —as I very soon learned—like a professor of any of 
those arts; liked the smell of cigars and the stable ; studied the 
pedigrees of cefebrated horses; could row a boat and bring 
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down ‘a-‘pheasant with: mest men: in short, her’ list of accom- 
plishments would have done honour to any masculine member 
of-the community. I fancy I see her now, as in reply to my 
timid invitation she stood up to dance; her figure drawn to its 
fall height ; her bust, which, contrary to the custom of evening 
‘attire, was covered. with some contrivance whose name I know 
not, but which looked on her like a corslet or cuirass, squared ; 
her powerful hands employed in dragging on a pair of gloves, 
large in themselves, but not for her; her muscular arms ex- 
tended to their, full length downwards.to aid the effort—a 
perfect'specimen of the genus Amazon as it exists in the nine- 
teenth century. 

I began by feeling considerably afraid of Miss Frederien 
Halsden. Soon her perfect ease and freedom from anything 
like shyness or restraint communicated itself in part to me, and 
I thought her very agreeable; later, her bold black eyes and 
her prowess excited my admiration; and before the evening 
came to an end, I was more over head and ears in love with her 
than I had ever been in my life before. From that moment I 
became her shadow; wherever she went I followed, for she 
never failed to keep me au courant of her movements, and to 
procure me invitations to the houses where I was a stranger. 
Oh, the parties to Greenwich and Richmond, to which we 
generally went on horseback, while the rest drove! Oh, the 
visits to the Zoological Gardens, where she delighted to see the 
beasts at feeding-time! Oh, the cigaritos smoked together in 
moonlight rows (pronounced without sounding the w) on the 
river! Oh, the bets lost and won, and the cold pdtés and 
champagne demolished with her at races! Oh, the interchange 
of sentiments on the merits of horses and dogs! Oh, the pistol 
practice! Oh, the billiard matches! In a fortnight from our 
first meeting, Frederica Halsden and I were affianced, and had 
exchanged love-tokens,—a hunting-whip, with @ gold fox’s head 
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at the end on the one side, and a small six-barrelled pistol on 
the other. 

How long this blissful trance lasted, I can hardly tell,— 
perhaps a fortnight,—it may have been three weeks,—when one 
day, as I was dressing to go to visit my Dulcinea, I received a 
message from Mr. Harley to say he wished to see me in his 
study, as soon as I could conveniently descend. I had an 
instinctive and most unpleasant suspicion of the cause of this 
demand. With a certain défiance which I had never sought to 
analyse, but had fully entertained, of his opinion of the step I 
had taken, I had put off mentioning the subject, or even pro- 
nouncing the name of my fair enslaver, till some favourable 
opportunity, which I carefully avoided seeking, should present 
itself-of declarmg my sentiments and intentions; and it was 
with a beating heart and unsteady hand that I completed my 
toilet and proceeded to the interview. Mr. Harley, as I entered, 
looked annoyed, but instantly resuming his usual kind and 
cheerful voice and manner, he began without further preparation. 

“« My dear boy, I have just heard a report, which I do not 
believe, but which I think it right to mention to you, to the 
effect that you have bestowed your heart and promised your 
hand to a lady,—I will not say a young lady, as I have known 
her a grown-up girl some fifteen or sixteen years,— whose age, 
position, antecedents, and manners, render her wholly unfitted 
for a wife for you, even admitting the absurd proposition that 
you, at eighteen, stood in need of such a relationship. Mind, I 
do not mean to impugn the honour of Miss Halsden. I have 
no reason to suspect that she has ever fallen into those errors to 
which the weaker and softtr of her sex are but too often liable ; 
but in the society into which she has been admitted in consider- 
ation of the respectability of her father’s family—the unhappy 
position of her mother, a woman of low origin but harmless 
conduct, early left a widow with narrow income—and the good. 
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natured disposition of the daughter, whose eccentricities are 
more ridiculous than blameable, she is universally known as a 
notorious husband-hunter, ready to pounce upon every innocent 
youth as her lawful prey, and the heroine of more matrimonial 
fiascos than any woman, perhaps, of her age in London. I 
tell you this, my dear Philip, to put you on your guard against 
giving anything like countenance to such an absurd rumour; 
and now, as I see you are going out, and I, too, have an appoint- 
ment, I will say adieu till dinner.” 

So saying, Mr. Harley shook hands, and hurrying off, left 
me breathless and overwhelmed to digest this pleasing com- 
munication. Of course I ought, in true chivalric blindness and 
entétement, to have utterly refused credence to every syllable of 
it; and had I been asked, I should have sworn as much: but I 
could not help believing it from beginning to end; the very 
coolness and légerté of Mr. Harley’s tone and manner,—of 
course, as I afterwards felt, assumed on purpose,—carried with 
them ten thousand times more of conviction than the most 
solemn severity could have done; and the sentence, “J have 
known her a grown-up girl some fifteen or sixteen years,’’—that 
is to say, since J was in the nursery,—threw more ridicule over 
the whole affair than any other consideration in the world, 
perhaps, could have done. To a lad of my age, the idea of a 
woman of thirty was connected with nothing but associations 
of far-advanced old maidenhood or very ripe matronism ; and 
the notion that the goddess of my idolatry might have dandled 
me on her knee, placed such a gulf between us that I felt I 
could not face it. 

There had been from the beginnirty so little of what could be 
called sentiment in my imaginary passion, and, to do her justice, 
so little pretence of any tenderness on the part of Frederica, 
that there was far less of the disenchantment of a love-sick 
swain in my disappointment, than the mortification of a man who 
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‘feels he has placed himself in a singularly false position, without 
having the least idea of how to get out of it. What was to be 
done? After long consideration, I felt that the only alternative, 
painful though it was, was to place myself in Mr. Harley’s hands, 
and leave it to him to get me out of the scrape. That night 
the step was taken, and his promise given that my word should 
be redeemed without a tinge of discredit or reproach to my 
name, on condition I should return to L within two days, 
without again seeing, or in any way communicating with, 
Frederica. 

The following morning he brought me back the hunting- 
whip. 

- Keep this, Philip,” he said, ‘in memory of a foolish ad- 
venture and a fortunate escape. You are free. On representing 
to Miss Halsden and her mother, that instead of your possessing, 
as they believed, a large fortune, you would come into but a 
very moderate income; that you would not, according to the 
tenor of your father’s will, become possessed of that before 





you were four-and-twenty,— six years hence,—and that in 
the mean time your family and friends would adopt every 
means to keep you apart from her, and your uncle would 
not hear of any such engagement, Miss Frederica, with 
tolerably good grace, consented to resign you; bid me tell 
you she owed you no ill-will, and said she would always 
have a regard for you, for, though you were a little spoony, 
you had a good deal of pluck.” 

Thus ended the dream of the one, among my many “ first 
loves,’ which had any likelihood of coming to a serious con- 
clusion. It made me, certainly, more careful; and when I did 
arrive at the sentiment that might seriously merit the name, its 
object was the antipodes of Frederica Halsden. 


THE ALPHABET. 


TO MADAME VESTRIS, BY THE LATE JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 


Tuoves not with lace bedizened o’er 
From James’s and from Howell’s, 
Ah! don’t despise us twenty-four 
Poor consonants and vowels. 
Though critics may your powers discuss, 
Your charms applauding men see, 
Remember you from four of us 


Derive your X. L. N. C. J.S. 
Dec. 28, 1834. 


MADAME VESTRIS’S ANSWER TO “THE ALPHABET.” 


BY J. R. PLANCHE. 


Deak friends, although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, 

I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and-twenty letters. 


Perhaps you ‘ll think that may not be 
So hard a thing to do ; 

For what is difficult to me 
Is A, B, C, to you. 


However, pray dismiss your fears, 
Nor fancy you have lost me ; 
Though many, many, bitter tears 

Our first acquaintance cost me! 


Believe me, till existence ends, 
Whatever ills beset you, 
My oldest literary friends, 
I never can forget you ! 


K. V. 


WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR USES. 


BY MRS. WHITE. 


Cuarity, methinks, never took a fairer form, nor one more 
beautifully practical, than that which emanated from the ancient 
art of simplery. From the gathering of the roscid leaves and 
buds, to the dispensing of the healthful draughts and cooling 
ointments, all was feminine, graceful, and benignant. And though 
the world may laugh, and the fashion be obsolete, we have 
sufficient faith in the science to believe that, even in these days, 
women might serve and be served by a knowledge, the practice 
of which not only expanded the heart, and gave activity and 
a purpose to its sympathies, but made acquaintance with the 
fairest works of God a necessity, exercise a matter of course, 
and the things met with in the way occasions for discursive 
but most ¢eachful talking. 

Modern botany, interesting as it is, still lacks, as women 
ordinarily learn it, that which can alone render a study com- 
pensating—utility. There is no aim in it beyond the knowledge 
of genera and classes ; but to those who acquaint themselves with 
flowers, not simply for their beauty, or because botany savours 


of the schools, z 
‘Who pierce 


With vision pure into their secret stores 

Of health, and life, and joy,’’ 
there is an interest in them far superior to that afforded by the 
mere knowledge of their exterior characteristics; and besides, 
the study adds additional aims to existence — aims that now 
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only exist in exceptional cases, and yet are, to a certain degree, 
free to all. . 

Is it for us to seal with wilful ignorance wells of sweet 
water, and then complain of the dryness of the path? 

How many ladies, in their occasional visits to the country, 
find, when the freshness of their surroundings has passed away, 
intolerable monotony in paths that at first delighted them, and 
objects that primarily pleased! Though beauty in a hundred 
flower-shapes gem the fields and hang about the hedge-rows, 
though they walk on turfy carpets under green canopies of 
sheltering trees, though the air be balm and the sky all bright- 
ness, yet if these charms be only felt through the medium of 
the external senses, when these have palled there is nothing left 
to re-create an interest in them. . 

But how differently are those situated who have made of 
these sweet ministrants to rural pleasures a study or an art, 
who recognise the disposition of a plant by its place of growth, 
and know at sight its hidden attributes ! how 

“In the rind of each small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power.’’ 
For them hedgerows and heaths, waysides, and woods and 
meadows, are full of mingled interest and delight. In- 
telligences, hid from other eyes, beam on them from the 
open ones of flowers; and every wilding blossom has its 
story, its holy legend, or poctic lore, keeping it fresh with 
dews of Hippocrene. . 

At all seasons, from that in which the first snowdrop (the 
perce-neige of the French), the “ snow-flake ” of old Gerard, lifts 
up its little sacring bell above the frozen altar of the earth, to 
bid us know the consecrated time of spring, and hope ap- 
proaches, till the last leaf waves upon the sered oak and all 
the forest roots are wrapped in mosses, there are abundant 

recreations abroad for the simpler and botanist ;—inducements 
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to exercise and research, trifling, indeed, to the uninitiated, but 
to the gentle, hopeful, all-inquisitive nature, which the love and 
study of flowers educates, full of most charming interest. 

A new variety (though it be but so in seeming), a character 
unmarked, a plant unfound by them before, wakes up a higher 
sense of pleasure than the treasure-secker feels in fresh-found 
veins of Californian gold. 

For them May, with her mosaic of mingled flowers, brings 
a whole month of joy. Those flowery masks, the orchides, are 
out, and play in groves and woods, high, arid places, and in 
richest pastures ; their floral pastorals, now mimeing it in figure 
of a fiy, now basking in the sun “ a red-hipped humble bee.” 

For them, the silent pools and slow-paced rivers re-float upon 
their limpid surfaces the flowery coronals that long ago maidens 
were wont to crown them with, in honour of their haunting 
Naiades. 

Here the Ranunculus aquatalis lays out her snowy flowers, 
like crowding water-nymphs on a green raft. There the water- 
violet (Hottonia palustris) sends up its solitary stalks and delicate 
flesh-coloured corollas, a floral beacon above a sunken reef of 
fringy leaves; while all Ophelia’s flowers, her stranded garland 
of “ crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples,” strew their 
margins. For them the filmy crests of cotton-grass, shining 
like tassels of spun-glass in the sun, trace forth the winter’s 
worn-out watercourses ; and in the same moist neighbourhood 
the golden cups of’ Caltha (marsh marigold) glitter above its 
heart-shaped, dark-green leaves, in brilliant contrast with the 
turquoise hue of the verongca (Humifusa), which lifts like Truth 
its clear round eyes unwinkingly to heaven. 

They have,no need of other calendar than that the earth 
sets forth. Gold-letter days are marked for them in flowers, 
and every feast hath its particular bud, noting it on their floral 
rosary. 
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They know “ Lent lilies” (Pseudo-narcissus), sacred to the 
Virgin, come with Candlemas, lending their yellow hght to 
Christian shrines, as they were wont to do on Pagan altars 
when Proserpina claimed them. 

The scented, silken aglets of the ozier, herald Palm Sunday’s 
advent ; and the pale transformed nymph (Anemone), the Pasque 
flower of France, opens in groves and thickets, on heathy 
ground and chalky pastures, its solitary blossoms in honour 
of the Paschal festival. But it is during the summer solstice 
that the earth is richest in these floral treasures, and the 
reminiscences of the herbalist most active. Then, 


‘¢ Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
In silent search, or through the forest rank, 
With what the dull, incurious, weeds account ;”’ 


or loiters by a “lily-paven ” stream, or where the corn-fields, 
like some human hearts, sigh after the impossible, and shadow 
the,green sea-waves within their restless breasts, beauty lies 
thick around him; the grass is veined with flower gold; the 
waysides frescoed by invisible hands in living colours; and all 
the still wood-paths and shadowy places perfumed with floral 
essences, and hung, as when a king goes by, with votive gar- 
lands. In these dim, tangled spots, their beauty comes so close, 
it touches him ; and, like the palpable and breathing presence 
of one we love, impenetrates with pleasure. 

Later still, and on the chalky hills, the fair stars of the 
lowly Helianthus (rock-rose) light up the foot-track to the 
upper downs, where heath-bells dally with the autumn winds; 
and Eyebright, Milton’s euphrasy, potent now as in the blind 
bard’s days to “ purge the visual nerve’ and glear the brain, 
lifts up its dark-green leaves and delicately-pencilled corollas, 
above an under-ground of purple thyme. 


“Health floats amid the genial atmogphere,”’ 
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tepid with summer heats, and transfused with the scented breath 
of flowers ; and amidst this lavishment of ornament, this luxury 
of redolence, retones the mind with a recognition of utility, and 
bids us look beyond this outward beauty to a grander purpose, 
since vegetation and its breeze-disseminated essences are part 
of Nature’s fair economy and purify the air. 

Here, then, like the Friar of Verona, the simpler fills his 
*‘ ozier basket,” not with baleful weeds, but “ precious-juiced 
flowers,’ knowing them patent. “Many for virtues excellent, 
none but for some, and yet all different.” 

Returning to the meads, he seeks 


“ The pale, faint water-flowers, that pave 
The oozy bottoms of clear lakes and pools,’’ 


and which (like those that float upon their surfaces) were held 
in ancient days under the cold dominion of the moon, and by 
their soothing properties were said to calm the brains of 
frenzied persons, and bring them peace and rest: gifts such 
as angels might bring down from heaven and be the purer 
for. The delicate Morsus rane (frog-bit), with its pellucid 
triple petals of frozen hue, melting hke snow in the hand, 
and haunted in the rosy flush of eve by swarms of silver-winged, 
diminutive moths, is not less potent in these attributes than 
that most lovely of our native nymphea the water-lily, which 
lifts its Naiad cup, whiter “than Leda’s love,” between its heart- 
shaped, thick, green leaves, soon after the sun’s rising, and slowly 
vanishes — a floral Undine under the surface of its limpid home 
at night. : ° | 

Beside the same still rivers the water-iris (Pseudo-acorus) sets 
up its yellow fags and sword-shaped leaves, and keeps its watch, 
where the blue-flowering brooklime, “like a nymph to the bath 
addrest,” stands mid-deep in the shallows. 

In bye-gone days the venders of watercresses, those repre- 
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sentatives of the running brooks and streamlets on the City 
pavements, were wont to add its fair sprays to their merchandise, 
which were eaten freely, and with the same medicinal intention, 
as the former plant ; and it is still sold by the herb-woman in 
Scotland, under the pretty name of “ water-purples.”’ 

Here, too, the cordial water-mint (Mentha aquatica) uplifts 
its scented leaves and whorled-grey flowers ; and the glazed i 
of the Ranunculus flammula glow with martial juices. 

In grassy meads underlined with golden king-cups, purpled 
with knap-weed, and snowed over with the fair orbs of the great 
moon-daisy, the crimson-headed sorrel, potent when Gerard 
wrote to refresh the overspent and fainting spirits, and full 
of thirst-allaying acid, sways its tall stems in the sun, hiding 
from year to year its grateful uses, which, lke the plant they 
dwell in, are perennial. 

Knowledge, whatever be its nature dike many other price- 
less things), takes up so little space, that it is no burden to 
carry with us even in the hot noon of an estival day: but the 
knowledge of our sweet subject, like the support and converse 
of a beloved companion, makes dull paths pleasant, and shortens 
weary ones. 

If we be read in classic poetry and mythic lore, so much the 
richer we ; for then their voices speak to us from the earth, as the 
stars are said to sing in heaven, and whisper to us as we pass 
along the stories that old Delphic priests and Corybantes, and, 
later still, cowled monks and friars, have hieroglyphicked in 
their varied blossoms. The springing corn-fields would be 
reminiscent of young Adonis, whose febled blood-drops sprinkle 
with solitary scarlet flowers the dark-green finely-multified leaves 
of pheasants’ eye, the “rose a rubic” of London women when 
old Turner wrote, and which is still cried through our streets 
about Rogation week, the season of the Roman Ambarvalia, 
under the name of “red morocco !” 
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"In summer’s noon, when poppies (Papaver rhaas) wave red 
ensigns amidst the speared ranks of the cereal fields, and 
purple corn-cockle, and golden marigolds, and radiant flowers of 
the great white ox-eye, shine here and there amongst their un- 
dulating masses, we should recognise the blue eyes of Cyanus 
in the so-called “hurt-sickle” of ancient reapers, the bright- 
rayed blue-bottle, with which—like the white-robed acolytes in 
the processions of Ceres —we wreathed our brows in the fair days 
of childhood. 

Later still, and the legendary fragments of “ Venus’ looking- 
glass” would be found (according to the elder herbalists) glitter- 
ing in corn-fields in the South.* 

And where “lush honeysuckles, ripened by the sun,” and 
wild clematis, and our “ ladies’ seal,” run hand-in-hand along 
the tangled hedge-rows—those breathing forth to every passing 
breeze delicious fragrance, this hiding within its root and vine- 
shaped, hoar, rough leaves, and tiny signets, as rich a dower of 
healthful attributes as these possess in essences and beauty ; 
there comes up the fair “archangel” (Lamium album), with 
dark serrated leaves and dead-white labiate flowers, looking as 
coldly delicate in June as when the snows of March clung round 
it, unless the blushes of the bright pink campion (Lychnis 
sylvestris) happen to o’ershadow it. Here also, as in the rough 
highways, the enchanted herb of our forefathers, the sacred 
one of the old Greeks and Romans (Verbena officinalis), lifts up 
its slender, solitary spikes, reminiscent of many mysteries. How 
curious its history from those remote ages, when Superstition 
“digged it in the dark,” first drawing with a sword a circle 
round it, and pouring frth libations to the Earth, to that 


* Gerard found this plant in a corn-field at Greenhithe. We have never seen 
it growing wild in England, but gathered it in a stubble-field at the back of the 
Bois de Nuilly, near Picquigny, in Picardy. Lindley has blotted it from his 
‘¢ Synopsis of the British Flora.”’ 


U 





ati out a his a aaiel no 
Ere the happiness deepest cherished, 

As adream, he had seen depart, 
He need not mourn as he bowed him to die, 
There are darker sorrows pencasn the sky. 





The deep torture of wounded feel i 
Sore trials we yet must bear, a 

To the desolate chamber stealing, 
And none to speak comfort there ; 

For the gentlest voice may grow strangcly cold, 

And love be even a tale that is told. 


¥et, pilgrim, faint not in thy duty, 
Though none may be near to say, 

 T will circle thee round with beauty, 
Thow shalt feel not the weary way ; 

My love shall make even the desert flower 

As a blossoming rose in summer hour.” 


Heed not the cold silence around thee, 
Thine angel shall cheer"thee on, 
With glimpses of heaven surround thee, 
And bless thee, though all be gone, 
Till the hour when thy Saviour himeelf shail stay 
Thine idle tears—till His voice shall say, 
* Sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
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